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Of Cooks and Tutors 


A GENTLEMAN, ere he take a cook in his service, he 


will first examine him diligently, how many sorts of 
meats, potatoes, and sauces he can perfectly make, and how 
well he can season them, that they may be both pleasant and 
nourishing. Yea, and if it be a falconer, he will scrupulously 
inquire what skill he hath in feeding, called diet, and keeping 
of his hawk from all sickness, also how he can reclaim her and 
prepare her to flight. And to such a cook or falconer, whom he 
findeth expert, he spareth not to give much wages with other 
bounteous rewards. But of a schoolmaster, to whom he will 
commit his child to be fed with learning and instructed in 
virtue, whose life shall be the principal monument of his 
name and honour, he never maketh further inquiry but where 
he may have a schoolmaster, and with how little charge. And 
if one be perchance founden well learned, which will not take 
pains to teach without great salary, he then speaketh nothing 
more, or else saith, What, shall so much wages be given to 
a schoolmaster, which would keep me two servants? to whom 
may be said these words, that by his son being well learned 
he shall receive more commodity and also worship than by 


the service of a hundred cooks and falconers. 


—The Book Named the Governor, 
Sir Thomas Elyot (1499 ?-1546) 
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MOTHER AND CHILD 
Woodcut by Polly Winchester se 


When the Boys Come Home 


Economic Pitfalls of Post-War Transition 


ALBERT LAUTERBACH 


OW can we find our way 

H back from war-time full em- 

ployment to a working peace 

economy? There is no lack of long- 

range blueprints, but the burning prob- 

lems of immediate transition seldom re- 
ceive realistic attention. 

Economic demobilization must not 
become a process of disintegration. 
The transition from war to peace will 
offer a unique opportunity to readjust 
our economic structure in such a way 
that its improved functioning is as- 
sured. At the very least, however, pur- 
poseful action will be required in order 
to liquidate in an orderly fashion a 
war economy which involves $21 bil- 
lion of new war plants, perhaps 200,- 
000 war contracts and ten times as 
many subcontracts, some $60 billion of 
surplus stockpiles and last but not least, 
about 30 million war workers and 
servicemen. 

II 

The idea that all that is needed is to 
disband all war controls at the earliest 
possible moment, and that business will 
then automatically take care of itself 
and of the nation, has fewer supporters 
now than it had after 1918. At the same 
time, there is also wide agreement on 
the desirability of removing the purely 
festrictive type of regulations as soon as 
no war necessity warrants them any 
longer. 

A constructive philosophy is indeed 
the first requirement of successful de- 
mobilization. Without some amount of 
governmental controls continued, no 


speedy achievement of full employ- 
ment, of smooth conversion to peace- 
time production and high consumption, 
and of an adequate set-up of social se- 
curity can be expected. The real diver- 
gence of opinion is about the length of 
time and the extent of such contin- 
uance; and above all, about the eco- 
nomic and political set-up of the group 
which should influence and direct such 
regulation. Some of us continue to be- 
lieve in the traditional exclusiveness of 
social leadership by business; but many 
others feel that the huge task of smooth 
transition can only be met if the legiti- 
mate representatives of labor, agricul- 
ture and the consumers also participate 
actively in shaping our economic policy. 


Ill 

The technique of priorities is being 
used in wartime in order to determine 
coming requirements for raw materials 
and to gear the industrial production to 
the needs of a modern war machine. 
The peacetime principle of priority, 
which is based on profit expectation, is 
in large part displaced by a priority of 
war implements, as a result of the phy- 
sical scarcity of men and materials in 
wartime. 

During the immediate transition, 
shortages of essential materials are 
likely to persist, though on a diminish- 
ing scale. Such economic activities as 
rehousing and foreign relief will be of 
great urgency regardless of whether a 
profit incentive is involved. Thousands 
of small and medium enterprises will 
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face much greater difficulties in finan- 
cing their reconversion than will the big 
corporations. In short, any reliance on 
the profit motive alone during that 
period might result in shutdowns, un- 
employment, and negligence toward 
essential economic tasks. In particular, 
such a policy is apt to overlook the 
special problems of the $21 billion 
worth of new war plants, three-fourths 
of which is government-owned. 

When the shortages disappear, the 
war-born type of priorities will no 
longer be needed, but this does not nec- 
essarily mean the discontinuance of 
such policies as regular surveys of in- 
dustrial requirements, conservation of 
resources, standardization of output, re- 
checking of company-wide production 
programs against each other, and, above 
all, a co-ordinated program of invest- 
ment and expansion. On the contrary, 
we can learn much in these respects 


from the priorities experience for a 
well-considered policy of industrial re- 
conversion, and for peacetime produc- 
tion planning in general. 


IV 


In a system of economic regulations 
such as a war economy represents, fi- 
nance is a technique of social account- 
ing rather than a determining factor of 
national policy. Its specific changes in 
war-time, especially in the scope of 
public spending, are chiefly of a quanti- 
tative character, and few new methods 
of financial policy have been introduced 
in the course of the war. 

It is true that the quantitative change 
has been tremendous and that by the 
end of the war the Federal debt may 
amount to $300 billion or more. There 
is little prospect that deficit spending 
can be brought to a complete stop dur- 
ing the transition period, and an early 


reduction of the Federal debt cannot be 
expected. Few people would now be 
prepared to advocate such a policy at 
the risk of mass unemployment and 
economic distintegration. 

At the same time, the inflationary 
danger during the period of transition 
will be considerable, and superfluous 
public spending should be avoided. 
Shortages of consumers’ goods will at 
first continue, and consumers’ morale 
may deteriorate once the national emer- 
gency is over. Simultaneously, industry 
will be in want of cheap money for its 
reconversion to peace production. The 
backlog of consumers’ demand, which 
is illustrated by the accumulation of 
savings, may cause a premature boom 
on certain markets, unless it is held 
back by some form of rationing. How- 
ever, the effective backlog may turn out 
to be much smaller than it appears, for 
many omitted demands are irrettiev- 
able. Generally there is no reason why 
the inflationary tendencies during tran- 
sition could not be successfully checked, 
and the real problem will be how to 
find our way between Scylla and 
Charybdis: between inflationary boom 
and deflationary slump. In the field of 
investment, a substantial amount of 
both public and private activity can be 
expected to be resumed soon after the 
wat. 

Vv 

Price control is an indispensable part 
of anti-inflation policy in wartime. It 
will have to be continued during the 
transition as long as inflationary tet- 
dencies persist. It is true that military 
needs and government expenditures 
will diminish when major war opefa- 
tions cease. On the other hand, the 
trend toward private monopolies has 
been strengthened by the wartime con- 
centration of industrial production and 
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may encourage an upward pressure on 
the price structure unless it is checked 
by governmental action. Farm prices, 
wages, rents and export prices will also 
at first continue to require special atten- 
tion. 

It is doubtful whether the imme- 
diate discontinuance of price control 
after the Armistice in November, 1918 
was a wise decision. It is next to certain 
that a similar policy at the end of the 
present war would court inflation. This 
does not mean, however, that all the 
wartime techniques of price control 
have to be continued. Skillful maneuv- 
ering between inflation and deflation 
will be necessary. It will probably be 
advisable at first to continue the over- 
all ceiling and then gradually to elimi- 
nate a growing number of price con- 
trols on the selective principle. 


VI 

The war has turned food surpluses 
into food shortages, despite increased 
production. It has also given the 
farmers a substantial gain in income 
and has led to a complete absorption of 
rural unemployment. A moderate but 
unmistakable boom in land values is 
the consequence of these developments. 

The transition period will bring fur- 
ther great demands for food, especially 
for purposes of foreign relief and re- 
habilitation. Food requirements plan- 
ning will have to be continued into the 
post-war period, in cooperation with the 
Allied governments. The UNRRA will 
provide the natural starting-point for 
such cooperation. At the same time, the 
progress of nutritional knowledge has 
been greatly stimulated by the require- 
ments of the armed forces. The ex- 
perience thus gained should not be dis- 
tegarded in shaping the post-war food 
policy. 


The very fact of wartime shortages, 
with the stimulus for increased produc- 
tion which they involve, foreshadows 
the possibility of surpluses in the future 
once the conversion to a peacetime 
economy is completed. This applies not 
only to food, but to other farm crops, 
such as tobacco and cotton. The same is 
also true of numerous other raw ma- 
terials and of our expanded energy re- 
sources, whose available supply has 
enormously increased during the war. 

The answer appears to be, first, in a 
lasting increase of consumption both in 
this country and abroad; and, second, in 
new uses for certain farm crops, espec- 
ially grain, which may result from the 
wartime development of synthetics. 
The transition from scarcity controls to 
surplus controls will be a test of inge- 
nuity for our policy in the field of food- 


stuffs and raw materials. 


Vil 

Rationing of consumers’ goods is not 
a popular policy, and nobody will want 
to continue it a day longer than neces- 
sary. However, its elimination will have 
to proceed very cautiously as long as 
physical shortages and inflationary 
dangers persist. 

In addition, rationing has brought 
some new methods of consumers’ infor- 
mation and education, which mark a 
definite progress. It is just as desirable 
in peacetime as in wartime that the con- 
sumer make an informed choice and in- 
telligent use of the products he buys. 
It would be a pity if all of the expe- 
rience gained in advising the consumer 
in connection with rationing should be 
lost as the latter disappears, and if our 
population should return to certain 
consumption habits of the past which 
were both wasteful and thoughtless. 

Restrictions on consumers’ credit will 
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become unnecessary as soon as adequate 
supplies can be made available, but a 
sudden flow of down payments during 
the transition would contribute to the 
inflationary danger and must, there- 
fore, be avoided. The shift from war- 
time restrictions on consumption to its 
peacetime stimulation must be made 
cautiously and with painstaking obser- 
vation of the development of industrial 
reconversion, employment, inventories, 
consumers’ incomes, savings, and other 
factors of transitional or cyclical 
change. 

One field of consumption will re- 
quire special attention: rehousing. This 
field will present both one of the larg- 
est backlogs of demand and one of the 
greatest opportunities for post-war re- 
employment. Although a substantial 
part of the rehousing program should 
be tackled immediately after the war is 
over, the whole program should be in- 
tegrated with overall city planning, 
without neglecting the huge problem of 
rural rehabilitation. It is doubtful 
whether private construction alone 
could take care of the needs during the 
transition period, which will include 
the speedy erection of modern housing 
facilities at low cost and on a large 
scale. A combination of public plan- 
ning and individual initiative will be 
necessary to meet the requirements. 


Vill 


Labor relations during the demobili- 
zation period will center around the 
volume and distribution of employ- 
ment. Part of the wartime increase in 
the national labor force is likely to be 
lasting, and the problem will be com- 
plicated by the simultaneous accelera- 
tion of technological progress. The 
geographic concentration of manpower 
in such regions as the West Coast and 


the drain on manpower in certain rural 
areas will continue to present special 
problems for a while after the war is 
over. 

The most urgent task, of course, will 
be the placement of discharged service 
men. Aside from an adequate dismissal 
allowance, they will need a systematic 
utilization of their new occupational 
skills. Improved functioning of nation- 
wide employment services and exten- 
sive facilities for the retraining and edu- 
cation of war veterans will be indis- 
pensable parts of such a program. Sim- 
ilar requirements will apply to millions 
of dismissed war workers. Adequate 
facilities for their vocational retraining 
will be of great importance. The same 
is true of a substantial program of pub- 
lic works, especially if it stresses that 
type of project which can be started at 
short notice and which can easily be ex- 
panded or contracted in line with the 
general employment situation. The end 
of the war will also mark the beginning 
of a new wave of labor migrations, and 
a systematic resettlement policy both 
for discharged soldiers and for certain 
types of civilian workers will be neces- 
sary. 

A cut in working hours after the war- 
time strain will suggest itself when the 
war is over. It will tend at first to re 
duce the weekly income of the wage 
earner if the wage rates remain stable. 
However, as the inflationary danger 
subsides, simultaneously wage freezing 
can be discontinued, and the loss in in- 
come may gradually be made up. Per- 
haps this readjustment of working con- 
ditions could be made the starting- 
point for a policy which would favor ai 
increase of the revenues of certain sub 
standard categories of wage earnefs 
whose real income has further declined 
during the war. 
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An expansion of social security provi- 
sions after the war is supported by an 
increasing number of people. A 
strengthening and streamlining of un- 
employment insurance on a nation-wide 
scale; an enlarged system of old-age 
and survivors’ benefits; a comprehen- 
sive health insurance; and; above all, 
the unification of these and other meas- 
ures of social security in one financial 
and organizational set-up, appear to be 
imminent. No confusion should be 
brought into the problem by discussing 
social security payments in terms of 
taxation, rather than of insurance pre- 
miums. 

As for union policy, organized labor 
now pays much more attention to prob- 
lems of national policy than it used to, 
and both of the large federations have 
worked out economic programs for 
post-war transition. The war emergency 
has also encouraged the formation of 
union-management committees. De- 
spite a number of bitter labor disputes 
in wartime, cooperation within the 
plant between management and labor, 
on the whole, has gained ground. Exag- 
gerated hopes about the social impact 
of such cooperation should be dis- 
counted, for many of the economic in- 
terests of the two groups do disagree. 
Yet these new methods have increased 
the technological and managerial efh- 
ciency of industrial work, and at least 
have put the labor-management show- 
down on a higher level. 

Despite the unfortunate set-up of 
the National War Labor Board, a re- 
lated type of machinery for the settle- 
ment of labor disputes will be required 
during the transition, if disturbances of 
the intricate process of adjustment are 
to be kept to a minimum. An early re- 
turn to an entirely government-free set- 
up of labor relations is not in sight. 


IX 

Under the impact of the war, the 
supposed surplus of transportation 
facilities has turned out to be short of 
the requirements, and the co-ordination 
of transportation has become an indis- 
pensable part of the war effort. In such 
fields as the regulation and mutual ad- 
justment of transport rates, govern- 
ment intervention has indeed been ap- 
plied for decades. 

The Office of Defense Transporta- 
tion has cut down wasteful practices 
and congestion, and has encouraged the 
conservation of vital facilities. It has, 
for instance, greatly reduced cross-haul- 
ing, a reduction which indeed affects 
considerably the freedom of nation- 
wide competition. 

The railroads have not been taken 
over by the government this time, but 


they have been induced to pool much of 


their equipment and to accept a cen- 
tralized direction for the movement of 
freight cars and for the utilization of 
warehousing space. Most of these poli- 
cies will be just as essential during the 
transition period, which will bring con- 
tinued strain on the railroads. In a 
longer run, indeed, competition from 
motor and water transport, airways, 
pipelines and power plants may result 
in a substantial reduction of railroad 
traffic, and the reconversion of railroad 
shops from war production to their nor- 
mal use will also present special prob- 
lems. 

A speedy revival of motor traffic 
after the war can be expected, but many 
wartime measures of conservation may 
deserve continuation. In particular, the 
war has revealed the narrow limits of 
oil supply in the United States. Ameri- 
can merchant shipping has expanded 
enormously as a result of wartime con- 
struction. All of it will be needed dur- 
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ing the period of transition, but its 
prospects in a longer run are more un- 
certain. Similarly, a great expansion of 
air traffic can be expected, but the 
legacy of wartime production can 
hardly be absorbed entirely. 


».¢ 


Wartime controls have been super- 
imposed upon a peacetime structure of 
American and international trade bar- 
riers. In evaluating the future role of 
such controls and barriers it is essential 
to realize that foreign trade in general, 
and especially trade with the United 
States, is of vital importance for many 
nations, even though it is of very lim- 
ited significance for this country. Con- 
fusion between theoretical statements 
in favor of free trade and the actual re- 
striction applied by the governments 
has been frequent. 

Lend-lease has taken the dollar sign 
out of foreign trade. With the growth 
of lend-lease in reverse, the principle of 
mutual economic aid between nations 
has resulted in a remarkable experience 
which should be fully utilized in the 
post-war period. Some amount of im- 
port and export regulations will be 
needed even when the war is over, but 
they should be administered in a co- 
operative rather than a_ restrictive 
spirit. 

A cautious release of foreign funds 
frozen in this country should be inte- 
grated with a policy of international ex- 
change stabilization. Inter-Allied eco- 
nomic cooperation in wartime is the 
natural starting-point for a permanent 
peacetime policy which should even- 
tually include all nations. It should 
gtadually develop from relief and re- 
habilitation to trade relations of a com- 
mercial type. 

During the transition period, direct 


trade relations between governments 
will play a considerable role. United 
States government agencies may also 
have to take the initiative or to partici- 
pate directly in certain types of foreign 
investment, especially those designed to 
foster the industrial development of 
other countries. Indeed, a question of 
even greater importance for the future 
of international economic relations is 
whether the United States will this time 
generally be willing to accept its credi- 
tor position and to adopt a generous 
and cooperative attitude in its trade 
policy. Especially is this problem essen- 
tial from a long-run point of view. 


XI 


The decision on whether the transi- 
tion from war to peace can bring the 
American economy closer to the ideal 
of prosperity and security for all, will 
influence social conditions not only in 
this country, but in the world for a long 
time ahead. This vital decision will re- 
quire the combination of all individual 
and social forces in order to be favor- 
able. The fundamental divergence be- 
tween the individualistic and the coop- 
erative frame of mind cannot be over- 
looked and will undoubtedly continue 
in the post-war period. Yet this diver- 
gence need not be permitted to impede 
a speedy and efficient handling of the 
immediate tasks of economic readjust- 
ment after the war. The general trend 
of economic development in the twen- 
tieth century has unmistakably been di- 
rected toward increased responsibility 
of the government, and the advocates 
of strict laissez-faire have for several 
decades been waging a losing battle. 
But at the same time many of those who 
consider a social overall control of eco 
nomic development indispensable, pay 
much greater attention today than they 
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did in the past to the factors of private 
incentive and individual initiative in 
the practical carrying out of a national 
economic policy. 

Many of us will agree on a program 
for economic transition which would 
discard the purely restrictive type of 
control, especially all those wartime 
policies which are a curb on legitimate 
liberties of the individual in a demo- 
cratic society. But many of us will also 


favor a wise utilization of those war- 
time regulations which have increased 
our social efficiency, or which have re- 
moved old injustices. And, above all, 
few of us will be willing to forego in 
the future the aims of full employment, 
economic stability and social security, 
even if the eventual achievement of 
these aims should require the continu- 
ance of temporary sacrifices during the 
crucial period of transition. 


Man With Axe 


LEGARDE S. DOUGHTY 


His dogma was that equity and strength 


Could reach out parallel to infinite length, 
That power by itself was cowardice. 
He looked inside and out, and swore by this 
Until his mind was utterly obsessed. 
The thought was most of him; sinew the rest. 
For he was rigged as lean as tautened wire 
Prodigious with high voltage strung with fire. 
Scaffold-shouldered, he could lay a pine 
A good foot thick along a prostrate line 
In twenty scholarly, elliptic whacks 
Of his profound, indubitable axe. 
He'd step back, feel the shudder, hear the thud, 
See quick, astonished pearls of amber blood. 
It was not long. The man shrank to a bleak 
Caricature—bent stature, falcon beak, 
A concave-mirror-self with a touch of rime. 
Sifted at last to molecules by time, 
He was a curl of southwind, he was nought. 
The man is gone forever, but the thought 
Remains interminably sifting time. 


Elemental 


HELEN CATHERINE ROBINSON 


We must retain enough of air 

To keep the mainsail bellied out; 
Enough of water to repair 

The thirsty damage caused by drought. 


Enough of friendly minerals 

To finger out a flaccid glove; 

And good iron ore in our canals 
That transit may do more than move. 


And if a fire be gendered too 

It well may fend against some thief. 
And should we taste the bitter rue 
Our salt will water, and kill, grief. 


These are generic things we share 
With all of life since life began. 
Yet is there one, considered rare, 
That must be common to every man. 


It’s in the air on a harp of rain; 

It’s in the iron that paints the heart; 

It’s the fire and water that carve the brain: 
It is man’s will to speak, through art. 


Felo De Se 


HELEN CATHERINE ROBINSON 


Could you foreshorten in some skillful way 
The wide and deep perspective: could you blend 
The unrelated pigments that offend 

Into the comfort of a neutral grey: 

Could you brush out the high lights of a day— 
Fusing the dawning with the nether end— 

And make of black the aegis of a friend, 

You were the courted artist of decay. 


Let who can trace the pattern on the cloth 
Just to the margin, and so leave it there; 
Who lacks the vision of an everywhere 

As inescapable as righteous wrath— 

Let him be tricked; I can be tricked no more 
By one I know as though I'd known before. 


p=: 
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A Little Prayer for Five O'clock 


FRANK BROOKHOUSER 


in costume jewelry had known 
for ages. 

Even May Donovan, who had com- 
pared her head to a balloon when she 
punched her time card, by now had 
completely forgotten her “vile hang- 
over.” And she chattered and all of the 
girls chattered with abandonment as 
they wiped off the showcases carelessly, 
spreading out the bright and ornate 
jewelry on the counter, the necklaces 
and pins and ear rings for every taste, 
even the poorest. They laughed and 
tittered and reveled in the news. The 
gitls in medium priced dresses and the 
girls in perfumes and Roberts, the 
. dainty-voiced floor manager, stopped 
by and heard the news and they went 
on, tittering too, and from the main 
floor the news spread to the second and 
then on up to the tenth, and the Negro 
elevator operators learned about it and 
they carried it into the cafeteria where 
the older employees, benevolently given 
jobs rather than pensions for their last 
active days, were preparing the day's 
quota of sandwiches—cost nine cents to 
the employees. And finally the news 
had permeated every corner, had 
drifted even into the dimly-lighted, 
musty stockrooms of Wiggam’s Depart- 
ment Store, ““The Store for the Family.” 

In the drab long days of selling to 
insulting customers, of standing on 
tired feet through seemingly endless 
hours, it was exciting, thrilling. It was 
the kind of day that comes along once 
in months. There had been nothing like 
it since Sadie, now what was her name, 
in hats, oh remember that little red- 


] was the best morning the girls 


head, had shown up for work unde- 
niably pregnant—and, alas, unmarried. 

Miss Davies, the buyer in costume 
jewelry, had married her stock boy. 

“My God,” May said to Rose Gold- 
stein, as she flopped novelty necklaces 
over a beadstand with an obvious dis- 
dain for Wiggam’s financial success. “I 
know she had been going out with him. 
But I thought it was a lark. I never 
thought she’d up and marry the kid. 
Why, he’s not even twenty. And she’s 
thirty-three if she’s a day.” 

“Thirty-five, thirty-five in August. 
That’s what Jonesey told me. Thirty- 
five, can you imagine?” 

“Well, that’s the way it goes.” 

Kitty Dunston stepped up, arranging 
carbons mechanically in her sales book. 
“I never thought old Davies had it in 
her,” she said. 

“My God,” May said. “I never saw 
her look at a man even. She’s all busi- 
ness, all the time. A slave driver. Do 
this, do that. Hurry up. Let me tell you, 
she’s earned her rep.” 

“Well, maybe this Danny has some- 
thing,” Rosie commented. 

“You mean it’s all she could get,” 
May said. “Of all the dopey kids. He 
looks like he’s fogbound to me.” 

“Oh, I don’t think he’s so bad,” Clara 
Collings interjected. She was the quiet 
one in the department. She was ig- 
nored. 

“It just goes to show you never can 
tell,” Kitty said. “Either the world’s 
crazy or I am.” 

“It isn’t you this morning,” May 
said. 

They laughed heartily at the joke— 
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May was such a wisecracker, always 
pulling a good one. The laughter ended 
abruptly, breaking off into silly, embar- 
rassed whimpers, as Miss Davies 
walked on to the floor with her pen- 
guin-like step. She stared at them, 
knowing that they knew, not knowing 
what to say. They stared at her, not 
knowing whether to offer congratula- 
tions, ashamed a little of their mali- 
ciousness. 

In costume jewelry there was com- 
plete and utter quiet. 

But along the other counters, behind 
the gloves and the dresses and the hand- 
kerchiefs, there was the hubbub of low 
conversation and the glare of hun- 
dreds of eyes focused on the costume 
jewelry counters. There the drama was 
being played. All were aware of it, 
Miss Davies most of all. Her usually 
calm features were nowhere strained, 
as the droning voices buzzed into her 
ears. She stood in the center aisle for a 
moment, shifting her feet nervously, all 
of her confidence dissipated in the flut- 
tering of her hands, the timid glances 
of her eyes. Then she managed to say 
it. 

“Good morning,” she said. “Much 
doing?” 

Rosie couldn’t curb her laugh. “No, 
not here,” she said. 

May stepped forward breezily, con- 
scious of the eyes upon her, conscious 
of her important role in the little play. 
“May I offer my congratulations,” she 
said, trying to restrain the smile, fail- 
ing. 
“Oh thank you, May,” Miss Davies 
said, and for a second her eyes, which 
were darkly underlined, brightened 
through her dark-rimmed glasses. She 
ceased twisting the tiny handkerchief, 
now wet in her clammy hands. 

She looked small standing there, 


small standing beside May. And she 
had too much powder and rouge on. 
That, too, was unusual. She rarely wore 
much makeup and, ineptly applied this 
morning, the powder had settled into 
the tiny but growing lines in her face. 
Later May said that “she looked just like 
an old bag trying to be young.” But 
now she chatted with enthusiasm and 
enjoyment and Miss Davies smiled al- 
most sheepishly, looking like an embar- 
rassed little girl in a bright red dress 
that was glaringly not her style. And 
one by one the girls offered congratula- 
tions as she moved along the counter, 
peering bashfully on all sides. 

“I think I'll go to the office a min- 
ute, girls,” she said finally. “There are 
a few things I have to look into.” And 
once more, strange in the meek role, 
she smiled awkwardly, carrying on the 
little travesty of politeness. For the mo- 
ment she started down the. aisle she 
heard, as she had known she would, the 
giggles that were like tiny hammers at 
her heart, thudding until the ache was 
through her whole body, making her 
weak, sick. And then she heard the gig- 
gles and the conversation grow more 
loud, heard them swelling and soaring 
through the store; and she walked 
faster to escape them. She walked so 
fast that she almost seemed to be run- 
ning but she could not escape. The 
noise was everywhere, pursuing het, 
biting at her heels, ringing in her ears, 
screaming at her until she felt she 
could stand it no longer. She reached 
the elevator, stepped into it quickly, 
sighed, tired as if it were the end of a 
busy Saturday, and then she rested 
wearily against the side wall. 

“Congratulations, Miss Davies,” the 
Negro operator said. 

“Thank you, Ernie.” 

+ * * 


A LITTLE PRAYER FOR FIVE O’CLOCK 


She didn’t blame them, she thought, 
as she stared vacantly at her desk. She 
couldn’t. It was something awful, some- 
thing terribly silly. And she had al- 
ways been a slave driver, giving them 
new found tasks, hating to see them 
loaf. But she had always worked, al- 
ways ever since she was twelve. That 
was the way she had moved ahead—to 
buyer. By plugging. Plugging all the 
time and not thinking of boys or, later, 
of men. So they could laugh. Let them 
go ahead and laugh like a pack of 
hyenas. They didn’t know what it was 
like to have lived like her. She could 
hardly remember her parents at all. 
Both of them had died when she was 
six. She had never had a home or any- 
body, really, who cared for her. She 
had never had a chance. And the girls 
could never realize what Danny could 
mean to her. They never would be able 
to. Never. How young he was. . . and 
fresh and healthy-looking. She could 
help Danny. She could really make 
something out of him. That was what 
he had said—oh, he said so many nice 
things . . . it was so lovely to hear 
them... 

When they were chugging through 
the night to Maryland in his car, his 
old gaudily-painted rattletrap roadster 
that he was so proud of, he had put his 
arm around her and looked at her with 
those wide brown eyes and he had said, 
“Florence, I think you'll be able to help 
me a lot. I need you. See, I never had 
much education or anything . . .” 

“Oh, Danny boy. . .” 

And she would. She would. From 
now on, he was her life. Being a buyer 
wasn't important at all, not nearly so 
important as Danny. She had to stay 
On, no matter what it was like, because 
they needed her money. But Danny was 
her life. He made her feel so young . . . 
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so happy. And she must get over being 
embarrassed . . . being half ashamed. 
She must . . . she must. It was nothing 
to be ashamed about. There had been 
nothing wrong, nothing undercover. 
Danny had never had her once. Not 
once, girls . . . until last night—their 
honeymoon. I love him, what more do 
they want? I never had anyone. I never 
had anyone to love me or anyone to 
care for. Never. What are they so 
damned catty about? They have their 
men, their boy friends. They'll get mar- 
ried. They'll be able to have showers. 
I couldn’t have a shower. But they can. 
And they'll get presents and send out 
invitations and have a wedding break- 
fast. I couldn’t. They'll have rings. And 
they'll flash them. I have a ring, too... 
and Danny. 

She knew, finally, that she must go 
on the floor again and she looked at her 
eyes and was sorry that they showed 
strain, were so bloodshot, and she pow- 
dered her face again and wished she 
hadn’t worn such a young dress. For 
she knew it was only one more thing 
that they could talk about. ‘Trying to 
be young .. .” And she really wasn’t. 
It was just that Danny liked it so much. 
“Show them,” he had told her. 

The talk stopped abruptly once more 
as she returned to the floor, smiling. 
They were all so pleasant to her now. 
“Yes, Mrs. Castelli. Or is it still Miss 
Davies here?” 

“Oh, either one, girls. But I guess we 
better let it be Miss Davies at work.” 
She couldn’t help the youthful, good- 
natured gestures with her hands, the 
beaming smile. She didn’t feel like the 
buyer. She didn’t feel like the buyer at 
all. Not until the haze of her own 
making had gone and she realized 
again that the only audience she had 
played for was herself. Then she gave 
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them work. 

“Kitty, unpack these boxes. It’s a new 
shipment from New York. Novelty 
stuff.” 

‘May, the cases need a little clean- 
ing.” 

“Rosie, you better run up to the 
stockroom and help them out.” 

And she knew they were muttering 
“Rat” under their breath. They always 
did. All right, she was a slave driver. 
They would never learn to like her, 
never now. They had never understood 
her before and they never would now. 
Now . . . she was a joke to them... 
outside. But here she was still boss. 
And if they were working, they 
wouldn’t talk. : 

She worked them steadily through 
the day and saw their faces grow more 
stern, their loathing more evident. And 
she knew that they were only waiting 
until five o’clock to say all the things 
they had to say, devilish, dirty little 
things. And still they kept smiling 
those leering, malicious smiles. And 
suddenly she could not stand it any 
longer and she wanted to be all alone, 
away from everyone. She went to the 
ladies’ lounge and sat down. And she 
could not control herself any longer 
and she started to cry, lifting her 
crumpled handkerchief to her eyes 
quickly, ineptly. But at least she was 
away from all of them now and she 
could sob. She sobbed quietly, the sobs 


somehow bringing a warmth to her 
body, comforting her. 

The two girls entered, unaware that 
she was behind the small screen. They 
started to powder in front of the 
mirror. | 

“My God, it’s so funny,” the one 
said. “Him a little runt and she... 
well, she looks like my fifth grade 
school teacher. And that dress . . .” 

“Honest, Grace, I think she must 
have got caught...or something. 
What else would ever make her do a 
thing like that? That’s what everyone 
Says, too.” 

She felt sick, deathly sick. She 
fought off the sickness and then, think- 
ing of Danny, she wanted the day to be 
over soon. She wanted to meet Danny 
right away. She needed Danny so ter- 
ribly much. She dabbed her eyes with 
the handkerchief and uttered a silent 
little prayer for five o'clock. 

And oh Danny, she said, please love 
me very much tonight. Please say awful 
nice things, Danny. Please tell me you 
love me and need me. Or I can’t stand 
it, Danny. Please be. . . so terribly glad 
to see me, Danny. Oh God, please 
make five o'clock come quick. Please 
let me be with Danny... 

The tears splotched her bright red 
dress that Danny liked so much and she 
tried to brush away the spots. She 
looked like a helpless little girl, brush- 
ing at them with such futility. 


The Dome of Many Colors 


MARTIN GARDNER 


ment on 57th Street, on Chicago's 

south side, listening to some jazz 
records and looking forward to a quiet 
evening at home. I had on my slippers 
and dressing gown and the phonograph 
was playing a reissue of Clarinet Blues 
that I had picked up that afternoon. 
Stacy had just finished on the piano, the 
orchestra had started jamming, Fazola 
had come in at exactly the right spot 
with a high note on the clarinet and 
was sliding down through the horn, 
when my telephone started ringing. 

I sat up and let it ring for a while, 
hoping it would stop; but it didn’t, so 
I finally walked over and yanked the 
phone off the cradle. It was Dr. 
Bertrand Pepperill Whitefeet. 

This was a little surprising because 
my acquaintance with Dr. Whitefeet 
had been casual. He was a professor of 
philosophy at the University of Chicago 
and widely regarded as a world auth- 
ority in the fields of modern logic and 
the methodology of science.1 We had 
played billiards together a few times at 
the Quadrangle Club (I’m not a mem- 
ber of the faculty, but as an alumnus 
of the University I had been permitted 
to join the club) and we shared an en- 
thusiasm for the mystery story. 

Whitefeet was worried and _per- 
plexed. Apparently one of his graduate 
students, a chap named Harold Higgin- 
botham, had disappeared under eccen- 


tric circumstances. The professor didn’t 


‘Dr. Whitefeet is best known as the author of two 
celebrated volumes—The Significance of the Significance 
of Signification and The Dynamics of Flux in a Chang- 
mg World—and as the editor of The International Jour- 
nal a Unified Social Epistemology. He has also written 
a little book for children which enjoyed a modest sale 
afew years ago, called Alice’s Adventure in Spinozaland. 


| WAS lying on the sofa in my apart- 


care to give me the details over the 
phone, but he wanted me to come to 
his office right away. He said he knew 
of my interest in this sort of thing, and 
he wanted to talk to me before he 
talked to anyone else. I told him to 
look out the window and he'd see me 
coming. 

““How’s that?” he asked. 

“I mean I'll be right over,” I said. 

The phonograph had started the 
record a second time and I let it piay 
while I discarded my dressing gown 
and slippers, and put on a pair of shoes 
and suitcoat. It was warm outside so I 
decided not to wear a necktie. 

I walked west on 57th Street past the 
Quadrangle Club, then cut across the 
campus to Harper Library. The sun was 
almost down, and the Gothic towers 
and battlements were throwing long 
Gothic shadows across the grass. A 
squad of soldiers, armed with note- 
books and slide rules, were entering the 
physics building, marching in cadence, 
and several co-eds were standing around 
watching them. 

In the Harper elevator the same gray- 
haired operator carried me up who had 
carried me ten years ago when I was a 
student. I spoke to him and he spoke to 
me the way we always did. The build- 
ing had the same damp, indefinable, 
nostalgic smell. 

I knocked on Whitefeet’s door and 
was told to come in. The philosopher 
was seated at his desk smoking a pipe 
and looking like a learned philosopher 
is supposed to look. He was nearing the 
retirement age—thin, balding, with a 
full forehead, bushy gray eyebrows, 
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and deep-set eyes that blinked contin- 
ually while he was meditating, which 
was most of the time. 

“Hello, B. P.,” I said, ““Where’s the 
scene of the crime?” 

He blinked a few times and took the 
pipe out of his mouth. “I’m not at all 
certain there has been a crime, Feather- 
stone.” 

I was about to say something when I 
noticed one of the windows across the 
room. The lower pane had been 
smashed, making a large jagged hole in 
the center, and pieces of glass were 
strewn over the floor. 

Dr. Whitefeet followed my gaze. 
“The missile evidently came from out- 
side,” he said, “otherwise the frag- 
ments of glass would not be inside the 
room.” 

I nodded. “A sound deduction, B. P. 
Did someone toss a brick through the 
window ?” 

He turned that over in his mind for 
a while. “It is possible,” he said, “but if 
true, Harold must have carried the 
brick away with him because I searched 
the room.” 


“Ah, yes,” I said, “Harold. Where 
does Harold come in?” 


“The point is,” the professor said 
sadly, “that Harold has just gone out. 
Take a look at that.” He pointed with 
the stem of his pipe at a desk in the far 
corner of the room. 

I walked over and looked. About 
fifty small irregular-shaped pieces of 
brightly colored felt were arranged on 
the top of the desk in the form of a 
large semicircle. The pieces were all 
colors, but mostly reds, greens, yellows, 
and blues. Just below the semicircle a 
note was pinned to the desk. It was 
pinned by a black desk pen. The point 
had been forced through the paper into 
the wood, so that the pen slanted up at 


an angle like an arrow shot from a 
bow. I bent over and read the note: 


“Have gone to live beneath dome. Will 
write—Harold.” 


I read it over several times but it 
didn’t make sense, so I walked back to 
the professor’s desk and sat down. 
“Tell me the whole story,” I said. 

He puffed a while and blinked a few 
times. ‘Harold came here two years 
ago,” he said, “‘on a fellowship. He was 
very young, and rather shy, but ex 
tremely brilliant. I think he told me 
that he first read Principia Mathe- 
matica when he was in junior high 
school.” 

“Is that something hard to read?” | 
asked. 

“Very,” said Whitefeet. ‘But Harold 
had a natural aptitude for grasping the 
principles of modern logic. I took a 
liking to the boy and arranged a desk 
for him here in my office where he 
could work at night on his doctorate.” 
“IT take it he was 4-F,” I said. 

‘“How’s that?” 

“Deferred by his draft board for 
physical reasons,” I explained. 

“Oh—yes. I don’t recall now just 
what the basis was, but I believe he was 
underweight and short-sighted and one 
or two other things.” 

I rodded. “Go on.” 

“There really isn’t much more to tell 
that bears on the present circum 
stances,” he said. “For two yeats 
Harold has been working here, includ- 
ing the summer quarters. He has charge 
of some discussion sections during the 
day, and he spends part of his time in 
the stacks of the philosophy library. 
But most of the day and a good portion 
of the night he spends at his desk. This 
afternoon he failed to show up for his 
discussion class and when I came here 
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to look for him I found the room just 
as you see it.” He waved a bony hand 
toward the broken window and the 
colored felt. “I haven't the foggiest no- 
tion what it all means.” 

I walked over to Harold’s desk again 
and studied the strange exhibit. Evi- 
dently the pieces of cloth were sup- 
posed to form some sort of dome, but 
beyond that my mind was blank. I 
looked up and stared for a while at a 
framed portrait on the wall of some 
bearded old duffer I didn’t recognize. 

“Does the boy have any relatives or 
close friends in Chicago?” I asked. 

“I thought of that,” said Whitefeet, 
“but if he does, I haven’t been able to 
discover them. His parents live some- 
where in Brooklyn, but he seldom 
spoke about them. He was a quiet, in- 
troverted person—very much absorbed 
in his work. He seemed to have no in- 
terest in associating with other students 
in the department or, for that matter, 
with anyone on the campus.” 

“What about his landlady?” 

“I talked to her by phone just be- 
fore you came,” he said. “She told me 
that Harold packed his suitcase and left 
this afternoon without revealing where 
he was going or why. Apparently he 
lived in a small room, with very few 
possessions, because the landlady re- 
ported that he had taken everything he 
owned with him.” 

“At least,” I said, “we know he went 
somewhere.” 

Dr. Whitefeet knocked the ashes out 
of his pipe and refilled it from a jar of 
tobacco on his desk. “My theory is 
this,” he said. “Someone wrote a note 
and tied it to a rock and tossed it 
through the window. The note was of 
such a nature that it prompted Harold 
to leave the city. He arranged this dis- 
play, God knows for what reason, then 


left, taking the note and stone with 
him.” 

‘Maybe he threw the stone in the 
wastebasket,” I suggested. 

The professor blinked a few times. 
“Tt never occurred to me,” he said. 

I walked over to the basket and be- 
gan removing pieces of paper. 

“Hello, what's this?” I said, lifting 
out a large tangled mass of string. 
There was enough there to fly a kite. 

Whitefeet pulled himself out of his 
chair and came over to look at it. 

“That's very curious,” he said. 

I dumped the contents of the basket 
on the floor and the first thing I no- 
ticed lying among the papers was what 
looked like the cover of a softball. I 
picked it up and examined it. It was 
the cover of a softball. 

“Did Harold ever relax his brain by 
playing catch with himself?’ I asked. 

“Not to my knowledge,” said B. P., 
then his eyebrows went up and I could 
see that he had an inspiration. 

“Perhaps it was this softball,” he 
said slowly, lowering his voice and tap- 
ping me on the arm with the stem of 
his pipe, “that came through the win- 
dow.” | 

“Perhaps,” I said, ‘‘and perhaps this 
string came from inside the ball, and 
perhaps the colored pieces of felt are 
bits of left-over scrap that ball manu- 
facturers buy to use as packing for the 
core of softballs.” 

B. P. was delighted. He chuckled 
and rubbed his hands together and for- 
got to blink. “Excellent, excellent,” he 
said. Then he sat down and frowned. 
“But why would Harold want to tear 
the ball apart?” 

I didn’t say anything. I walked over 
to the windows and looked out through 
the broken pane at 59th Street and the 
Midway. It was getting dark and there 
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were long lines of cars moving in both 
directions. Two co-eds wearing sweaters 
and saddle-shoes cut across the grass, 
then stopped to talk to a group of 
sailors standing by the curb. It was a 
warm, hazy Chicago evening—an eve- 
ning to be outdoors. I thought of 
Harold bent over in his chair, week 
after week, month after month, care- 
fully recording his research on three- 
by-five-inch file cards, when outside was 
all this freshness and freedom and 
young girls wearing sweaters and sad- 
dle-shoes. Outside was Life . . . 

The lines came to me suddenly— 
something from Shelley's Adonais; 
something about Life and a dome of 
many colors... 

I spun around and began running my 
eyes over the books on a shelf by 
Harold’s desk. Most of the titles were 
in German or Polish. Then I came to a 
little volume that looked as out of 
place as one of the thick German texts 
would have looked on the shelf of a 
drugstore library. It was called The 
Book of Living Verse—one of Unter- 
meyer’s endless series of anthologies. 

I glanced at the flyleaf to see if it be- 
longed to Harold, and it did. “To 
Harold from Aunt Sarah,” the writing 
said. Shelley's poem was listed in the 
index and it was easy to find the lines 
because they were underlined with ink. 

“Listen to this,” I said, and read: 


Life, like a dome of many-colored glass, 
Stains the white radiance of Eternity. 


Whitefeet thought it over while he 
struck a match and held it to his pipe. 
“I recall the passage,” he said finally, 
between puffs. “Shelley was very much 
under the influence of Neo-Platonism. 
Note how he uses the word ‘stain,’ im- 
plying that—’ Then he stopped and 


winked both eyes and I could see that 
he was catching on. 

“My word,” he exclaimed, “a dome 
of many-Colored glass!” 

I sat down and stuck a cigarette be. 
tween my lips and lit it. 

“Would you say, B. P.,” I said, “that 
Harold had been happy working 
here?” 

“Happy?” He leaned back in his 
chair, brought his finger tips together, 
and closed his eyes. “It all depends on 
how you define happiness. Now in 
Aristotle’s Ethics . . .” 

“Have you ever read Sherwood An- 
derson’s autobiography?” I interrupted, 
knowing of course that he hadn't. 

He shook his head. 

“It’s not a very important book,” | 
said, “but it’s a very honest book. One 
of the stories he tells is about how he 
happened to leave a factory that he 
managed in Ohio. 

I could tell the professor was inter- 
ested because he let his pipe go out and 
made no effort to relight it. 

“For years,” I went on, “Anderson 
sat at the same desk and wrote the 
same business letters. Then one day 
while he was dictating a letter to his 
stenographer he was suddenly overcome 
by, shall we say, the ennui of the mar- 
ket place. So he stopped speaking in 
the middle of a sentence, laughed in- 
sanely in the woman’s face, walked out 
of the office, down a railroad track, 
over a bridge, and completely out of 
that phase of his life.” 

“There is a myth that Santayana did 
something like that when he left Har- 
vard,” Whitefeet said, “but I happen 
to know that he left because he had just 
received a substantial legacy. He onc 
told me so himself.” , 

“That's interesting,” I said. “Now ! 
have an idea that what happened to 
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Higginbotham was not unlike what 
happened to Anderson. I can’t prove it, 
and I may be wrong, but two years is 
a long time to be working on the same 
thesis, at the same desk. By the way— 
what is his thesis ?”’ 

“He has been tracing the influence of 
the industrial revolution on the devel- 
opment of symbolic logic. I picked the 
subject for him myself.” 

“No doubt,” I said. “Well, as I re- 
construct the scene, Harold is sitting 
here this afternoon working on his 
thesis. He’s been working all winter, 
and now it is spring. Some kids are 
playing with a softball outside, and the 
ball crashes through the window like a 
thunderbolt from the gods. Harold 
picks it up and walks to the window. 
He sees the boys running away and 
figures out what happened. Then he 
notices the Midway. Maybe it’s the first 
time he ever noticed the Midway from 
this office.” 

I felt a poetic mood coming on so I 
began to pour it on thick. 

“This afternoon was our first real 
day of spring,” I said. ‘The sun was 
shining. Birds were twittering. It was a 
day of sharp outlines, bold clear colors, 
and beautiful girls appearing from no- 
where on the streets.” 

Whitefeet smiled dimly and blinked 
his pale eyes at something in the dis- 
tance. “I think they must hibernate 
through the winter,” he said. 

“They must,” I said with a grin. 
“And if Harold stood by the window 
long enough, he probably saw more 
than one fine specimen on the Midway. 
Ican see him going back slowly to his 
seat, in a kind of daze, and turning his 
attention to the softball in his hand. It 
is round like the world, and drab and 
colorless like the cloistered life he’s 
been living.” 
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The professor started to speak, but I 
held up my hand and beat him to it. 

“Maybe,” I said, ‘the seam of the 
ball is slightly ripped. Harold is seized 
with a childish impulse to tear it open 
—to find out what’s inside. Have you 
ever torn a ball apart, B. P?” 

He shook his head. 

“You should do it sometimes,” I 
said. ‘The insides of golf balls are 
specially fascinating. Anyway—I think 
that’s what Harold did. Maybe it was 
an unconscious expression of an urge to 
rip his own academic life to shreds. 
And when he came to the felt interior, 
I think the vivid colors must have struck 
him like an apocalyptic vision—like the 
revelation of a secret buried in the 
heart of the world.” 

I walked over and gathered up the 
paper on the floor, shoved it back into 
the wastebasket, and tapped some cig- 
arette ashes on top. 

“Harold remembered Shelley’s lines,” 
I went on, ‘and was overwhelmed by a 
sense of contrast between the colors of 
the dome and the gray towers and dis- 
mal corridors of the University—be- 
tween the motley brilliance of life and 
the ‘white radiance’ of symbolic 
logic...” 

“The metaphor is apt,” said White- 
feet wistfully. “The principles of mod- 
ern logic are the nearest we have ever 
come to a colorless frame of reference.” 

I wasn’t sure I understood exactly 
what the professor meant by that, but it 
sounded as if it might be profound. 

“What Harold needed,” I said, “was 
a new frame of reference. The inci- 
dent of the softball was what a psy- 
chiatrist would call a ‘precipitating fac- 
tor’—it released a flood of repressed re- 
sentments and desires. Harold knew he 
had reached a crisis in his life and that 
there was no turning back. He made his 
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decision, and with a sense of drama 
still upon him, he arranged this display 
to symbolize his choice.” 

I blew a cloud of smoke toward Har- 
old’s desk. ‘“‘As a final touch,” I added, 
“he gripped his pen like a dagger and 
stabbed it viciously into the wood. 
‘Never again,’ he said to himself, ‘will 
this be used for making notes on file 
cards.’ ” 

There was a long pause. I took a 
final drag on my cigarette and tried to 
flip it through the hole in the window. 
It missed, and I walked over to pick it 
up. 
PoWhere do you suppose he went?” 
Whitefeet asked in a subdued voice. 

I tossed the stub through one of the 
open windows, and shrugged. “He 
could go almost anywhere in the 
States,” I said, “but my guess is he 
picked some fairly distant spot that 
would be associated in his mind with 
romance. You must remember—the 
poetry of an area is pretty much an il- 
lusion of the mind. It depends largely 
on a person’s mood and interests, and 
the character of his friends. If you 
know the right people, and have the 
eyes to see, the University is filled with 
wild, fantastic color. But Harold was 
in no position to find it so.” 

I didn’t see the professor for several 
weeks, then one evening when I was 
eating at the Quadrangle Club he came 
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over to my table and handed me a let. 
ter. It was from Harold, and I noticed 
that it was postmarked from New 
Orleans. I opened it and read: 


Dear Dr. Whitefeet: 

I owe you a profound apology for 
abrupt and ssdicaliees sade a at 
Of course I do not expect to have my fel- 
lowship renewed. 

It is difficult to explain exactly why I left 
the way I did. Let me say simply that some 
children knocked a ball through the win. 
dow, I tore it open, found some colored felt 
inside, and decided to hitch-hike to New 
Orleans. I have a job here as a bartender, | 
have no immediate plans. 

I trust you will be able to find someone 
to complete my work, and I hope you will 
not be offended if I say that my research for 
some time had been leading me to conclude 
that the industrial revolution had no effec 
whatever on the development of symbolic 
logic. But I hesitated to mention this to you. 

Warmest regards, 
HAROLD. 
P. S. Mimi is wonderful. 


I looked up and grinned. ‘Who the 
hell is Mimi?” I asked. 

Dr. Whitefeet blinked a few times. 
“There was an obscure Italian logician 
of the 15th century who wrote under 
that name,” he said, “but doubt if Har- 
old would have access to his works in 
New Orleans—library facilities there 
are notoriously inadequate.” 

I handed back the letter and assumed 
a solemn expression. “Still—you never 
can tell,” I said. 
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A Professor Without Portfolio 


T. V. SMITH 


ANNOUNCER: The scene opens upon 
the teacher in his study, lost in quizzical 
thought. 

TEACHER [ musing}: 

... each age is a dream that is dying, 

Or one that is coming to birth. 

Yes, the poet is right, as poets usual- 
ly are. Not only is each age a dream, 
triumphant or decadent; but every hour 
of each man’s life is a dream rising 
from chaos or forgotten to chaos again. 
My dream of formal education is dead. 
But the dream will not down that 
thought can be taught, but. only by 
thinking; that feeling can be elevated, 
but only through imagination. A pro- 
fessor without portfolio, I am no long- 
er a professor at all. Thank God! But 
must I become a pedagogue without 
pupils? The dream will not down that 
man thinking and man feeling is more 
important . . . 

SouND [telephone interrupting}. 

TEACHER [answering]: Hello, this is 
he. Yes, I’m looking for students . . . 
no, not for stenography students. No, 
not science students either . . . well, I 
don’t teach subjects at all, you see. I 
teach men. . . yes, women, too .. . any- 
thing in fact that wants to learn... . 
Yes, I know . . . but I think it will 
sound less queer when he understands 
it, most things do, you know . . . send 
him down, two doors down . . . Thank 
you. 

SouND [knocking at the door}. 

, TRACHER: Come in! . . . How do you 
0? 

ARCHIMEDES: How do you do, Sir? 
Ate you the Professor ? 

TEACHER: No, I’m the teacher . . . 


what did you wish of me? 

ARCHIMEDES: I want somebody to 
wise me up on mathematics. I flunked 
out of the engineering school because 
I knew no math and because I did not 
seem able to learn any of the stuff. My 
father heard of you and thought maybe 
you'd... 

TEACHER: I see. Or do I see? You 
want me to teach you mathematics? 
What do you mean, Archimedes—what 
is mathematics ? 

ARCHIMEDES: Why, Teacher? Or do 
I have the wrong number? You are a 
teacher, aren’t you? 

TEACHER: Yes, that’s right; but I 
don’t know what you mean by mathe- 
matics. 

ARCHIMEDES: You don’t know what 
I mean by mathematics! Then I guess 
I don’t know myself what I mean. Oh, 
Teacher, you know the stuff that they 
give you everywhere . . . about num- 
bers and figures . . . the stuff that you’ve 
got to know to be an engineer . . . you 
know what I mean. 

TEACHER: Is it mathematics for the 
millions or something for the inside of 
you that you want? 

ARCHIMEDES: I don’t understand 
what you mean; upon my life I don’t! 
I never had a teacher like you before. 
My professors always knew things, and 
told us about ’em. My father paid them 
to learn me things, you see. 

TEACHER: They apparently told you. 
little about mathematics. Let’s try to 
understand each other, Archimedes. 
You want me to teach you some “‘stuff,” 
as you put it, some stuff called mathe- 
matics . . . stuff which you do not like, 
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so that you may dislike it some more 
and as a result never know anything 
about it. . . nothing, however long and 
hard I teach it to you. 

ARCHIMEDES: But you advertised for 
students, didn’t you? 

TEACHER: Yes, for students; but not 
for subject-mongers, Archimedes. 

ARCHIMEDES: Well, I’m a student 
and want to be taught mathematics. So 
why not take me on? 

TEACHER: I do not know mathe- 
matics from music. I do, however, know 
men from machines. Seeing that you 
are a man, in spite of your machine- 
like mimicking of mathematics, I'll 
take you. 

ARCHIMEDES: But I gotta learn the 
stuff, Teacher! 

TEACHER: Let us speak of men— 
mathematics was made for men, not 


men for mathematics. You won't learn 
what you dislike. So forget it, if you 


want to learn anything. 

ARCHIMEDES: But, gosh, Teacher; I 
gotta learn mathematics to get back 
into engineering—and into the graces 
of my father. What do you mean, Sir, 
that you teach men? 

TEACHER: I mean, Archimedes, that 
man thinking is more important than 
anything that man has ever thought. 
How would you like to be for awhile 
just a man thinking? 

ARCHIMEDES: It sounds all right, but 
I gotta— 

TEACHER: Yes, you gotta think if 
you're going to be an engineer or any- 
thing that’s living. Mathematics is 
something you do to yourself, Archi- 
medes. 

ARCHIMEDES: Well, I’ll try anything, 
Teacher, if only you'll promise that in 
a reasonable time you'll . . . 

TEACHER: You'll promise, you say, 
to try to be a man thinking . . . that’s 
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fine... all I ask for the moment. 
{Knocking at the door}. 

TEACHER: Excuse me please, Arch- 
medes. [ Rising} Come in! 

Cicero: How do you do, Sir? My 
name is... | 

TEACHER: Don't tell me your name. 
I'll name you to suit myself, when | 
know what you want to do and be. 
Names ought to be handles to people, 
not hurtful epithets. What can I do 
for you? 

Cicero: I want to learn how to write 
. . « Stories and speeches and poetry 
and stuff like that . . . how to make 
great speeches, especially how to make 
great speeches. 

TEACHER: I’m sorry, but I’m not the 
man you're looking for, Cicero. 

CicERO: P-p-p-pardon me, sir. Aren't 
you a teacher, and didn’t you advertise 
for students ? 

TEACHER: Yes, I advertised for stu- 
dents, but not for stuffed owls. Stu- 
dents do not look for something manv- 
factured and wrapped in cellophane 
to be passed out for a fee. The ques 
tion is, do you want to grow? 

Cicero: I’m s-s-s-orry, Sir, I inter- 
rupted you. I must be going. I’m look- 
ing for a man to teach me... 

TEACHER: Wait a minute. Don't go 
off like that. . . Sit down. You're look- 
ing for something important all right, 
but you’re looking in the wrong place. 
All that’s worthwhile in education hap- 
pens inside yourself. “Stuff,” as you 
call it, stuff that can be handed out is 
for stuffed shirts; you look like a live 
man to me. You are a living maf, 
aren't you? 

Cicero: I h-h-h-hope so, Sir. But ! 
d-d-don’t know what you mean, I'm 
sure. 

TEACHER: What you really want is 
a way of thinking and feeling, but you 
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cannot get that without feeling and 

thinking that way. [Knocking at the 

door}. Gentlemen, will you kindly with- 

draw into this adjoining room and talk 

it over while I keep this previous ap- 
intment with a young lady? 

Come in! You are the young lady 
who wrote me? 

DioTiMA: Yes, sir! I’m glad that you 
remember me, but I see you've forgot- 
ten my name. 

TEACHER: I’ve foregone your name 
rather than forgotten it. To me you're 
Diotima, Miss Diotima. You'll under- 
stand the name when you know your- 
self fully. Your letters have been un- 
usual; they are unique. You are Miss 
Diotima—D-1i-o-t-i-m-a. 

DiotiMA: I may be, Sir, but I’m sure 
I do not understand you. You wrote 
me that all arrangements were made 
for me to enter the University by spe- 
cial examinations. 

TEACHER: And now I am myself no 
longer connected with the University. 

DiotiMA: You don’t mean that 
you're giving up education for good, 
Teacher ? 

TEACHER: No, my child. I mean the 
opposite: that I have decided to dedi- 
cate myself to education for good. 

DioTIMA: But you seem to distin- 
guish between education and education. 

TEACHER: Yes, there is a difference; 
and it is that which I intend to distin- 
guish. But will you excuse me, while 
Iconfer for a few moments with some 
young men in the next room. Test your 
mind on this Hindu proverb. Please 
excuse me now. 

Diotima: Certainly, Sir. [Reading 
to herself half aloud): 

He who knows not and knows not that 
he knows not, is a fool. . . 

He who knows not and knows that he 


knows not, is a student... . 
He who knows and knows not that he 
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knows, is asleep. . . 
He who knows and knows that he knows, 
is wise... 


That’s queer! I wonder what he 
wants me to do about it. 

TEACHER [returning}: Well, Miss 
Diotima, are you now prepared to have 
me examine you on Hindu wisdom? 

DioTIMA: Yes, Teacher, on what I 
know; but, if you please, not on what 
I don’t know. 

TEACHER: That will cramp my style; 
it’s an important reservation. 

Diotima: Well, I perceive dimly 
that there’s some unusual importance 
attached by this proverb to one’s know- 
ing what he does not know. I recog- 
nize that there are many things that I 
do not know, but I am not certain what 
they are. So I'd rather not be examined 
about them until I at least know what 
they are. 

TEACHER: Why did you wish to 
come to the University ? 

Diotima: Naturally, to learn more 
than I know. Why, Sir, should you be 
leaving ? 

TEACHER: Well, it’s a long story, 
Diotima. Rather than tell it now, let’s 
put my leaving down to my personal 
peculiarity. There’s a dream that man 
is more important than all his mechan- 
isms, that his mind is more priceless 
than all its products, and that what's 
most precious to know is oneself. Why 
should we surround ourselves with so 
much machinery and educate ourselves 
in everything save what is most im- 
portant to know? 

DioTIMA: Why, Teacher, it’s some- 
thing like this that I’ve been vaguely 
thinking all my life. 

TEACHER: Thank you for blurting 
that out, my child. It gives me fresh 
courage. You see, I think that it is 
which all of us are vaguely thinking 
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all of our lives, groping, groping for 
self-knowledge. 

Diotima: Teacher, let me be your 
student! 

TEACHER: And give up the Uni- 
versity ? 

Diotima: Yes, what would one not 
give up in exchange for her soul? 

TEACHER: I beg you to recall that 
he who first said something like that 
later lost his life. 

Diotima: And found his immortal- 
ity, did he not? 

TEACHER: So it is written. But I 
don’t want you to risk your life on 
finding your soul with me. 

Diotima: I'd love to enroll with you. 
I'll take the risk. It’s very exciting. 

TEACHER: Do you think that you can 
live off the excitement? You wrote that 
you must support yourself at the Uni- 
versity. 

Diotima: I can agitate a typewriter 
without lessening the excitement of my 
mind. 

TEACHER: That can be arranged, I 
think. But I’m a typist myself and ex- 
pect skill and a love of skill from those 
around me. Let me try both your 
stenography and your typewriting on a 
little oration I must soon give. But let 
me invite the young men in. I want to 
watch one of them particularly as he 
overhears this oration. [Opening door} 
Come in, gentlemen! Please sit down 
while I try out a new typist. 

Diotima: I am ready, sir. 

TEACHER [dictating]: 

No man made great by death offers more 
hope to lowly pride than does Abraham 
Lincoln . . . for while living he was him- 
self so simple as often to be dubbed a fool 
. . . Foolish he was, they said, in losing his 
youthful heart to a grave and living his 
life on married patience. Foolish in pitting 
his homely ignorance against Douglas, bril- 
liant, courtly, and urbane . . . Foolish in 
setting himself to do the right in a world 
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where the day goes mostly to the strong . . . 
foolish in dreaming of freedom for a long. 
suffering folk whom the North was as anx. 
ious to keep out as the South was to keep 
down . . . foolish in choosing the silent 
Grant to lead to victory the hesitant armies 
of the North . . . foolish, finally, in presum- 
ing that government for the people must be 
government of and by the people . . . Fool- 
ish many said; foolish many, many believed. 

This Lincoln whom so many living friends 
and foes alike deemed foolish . . . hid his 
bitterness in laughter . . . fed his sympathy 
on solitude . . . and met recurring disaster 
with whimsicality . . . to muffle the murmur 
of a bleeding heart . . . out of the tragic 
sense of life . . . he pitied where others 
blamed . . . bowed his own shoulders with 
the woes of the weak . . . endured humanly 
his little day of chance power . . . and won 
through death what life disdains to bestow 
upon such simple souls . . . lasting peace 
and everlasting glory. 

TEACHER: Try the typewriter now 
please on this last paragraph. 

How prudently we proud men compete 
for nameless graves . . . while now and 
then some starveling of Fate . . . forgets 
himself into immortality . . . 

Cicero [excitedly interrupting the 
typewriter}: Did you write that speech, 
Teacher ? 

TEACHER: Yes, Cicero. 

CicERO: Gee, Teacher. 

TEACHER: Did you get it all, Dio 
tima ? 

DioTIMA: Yes, Sir. Here it is. 

TEACHER [ scanning}: Not a mistake, 
Diotima. You have a job as my typist. 

Diotima: Thank you, Sir. I can do 
faster work when I am better acquaint- 
ed with this machine and with your 
voice. 

CicERO: Teacher, if you really wrote 
that speech, I'll give anything to study 
with you. But I must have some work 
to support myself. Do you know where 
I can get a job? 

TEACHER: Are you too proud, Cicero, 
to do for a few hours a day such work 
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as many men and most women must 
do all hours of the day? 

Cicero: No, Sir; I'm not too proud 
to do anything. Do you mean that you 
can furnish me a job? 

TEACHER: I think something can be 
arranged if you are willing to help me 
with certain outdoor chores. We must 
keep our external surroundings order- 
ly, you know, if we are to bring to the 
highest and best our inner lives. 

Cicero: Thank you, Sir. I am ready 
to begin both learning and doing. Now, 
I'm really going to be an orator at last, 
] am. 

ARCHIMEDES: I gotta get my mathe- 
matics up, somehow or other. 

TEACHER: You're still worrying 
about that, are you, Archimedes? 

ARCHIMEDES: Yes, there’s no getting 
away from the necessity. 

TEACHER: Well, how'd you like to 
enjoy yourself instead of being miser- 
able while doing what you've gotta do? 

ARCHIMEDES: Why, that would be 
great, Teacher, but how is one to enjoy 
doing what he’s gotta do, when that 
thing he’s gotta do happens to be 
mathematics ? 

[Everybody laughs}. 

TEACHER: There you have your an- 
swer, in the laughter of your peers! 
Laugh at worry, and you'll find worry 
blown away. 

ARCHIMEDES [¢ries laughing, with 
only hollow emanations for his pains}. 
You see, Sir, I tried it, and it won't 
come. 

TEACHER: ‘Tried mathematics no 
doubt the same way—and it won't come 
either. 

ARCHIMEDES: Well, I simply gotta . . 

TEACHER: Nobody’s going to do 
well what he’s gotta do! Let this gotta 
business be gone, if you’re going to get 
anything noble done. 


ARCHIMEDES: I'll do whatever you 
say, Sir; only I naturally expect private 
lessons . . . 

TEACHER: Yes, yes, of course, you'll 
get private lessons—together. 

ARCHIMEDES: Together? Private les- 
sons, together ? 

TEACHER: Yes, private lessons to- 
gether, all three of you; and I reserve 
the right to take on another student 
or so for private lessons, together with 
you. There’s a young man, for instance, 
whose written me that he’s interested 
in politics and he wants me to teach 
him how to become a famous poli- 
tician. I may take him on, or some such 
other types to round out the menagerie 
which we four make. The more we 
have, you know, the more private the 
lessons will be. 

Cicero: Archimedes is not the only 
one, Teacher, who doesn’t see that. Not 
that I expect private lessons myself, 
but I feel more comfortable, Sir, if 
things are called by their right names. 

Diotima: I never feel so alone my- 
self as when I’m in a crowd. The lone- 
liness born of a crowd is doubly de- 
lightful: it shines by contrast with the 
babble and it is curable at will. 

TEACHER: Diotima has the right 
slant, as I will show you another time. 

DIoTIMA: Meantime, I think it will 
be jolly being private with each other, 
here in public with Teacher. 

Cicero: Well, when do we start 
learning things, here in private all to- 
gether ? 

TEACHER: We've started already. 

ARCHIMEDES: You mean that that’s 
the first lesson: that the goldfish is our 
prince of privacy? 

TEACHER: No, that thought is just 
a lark, not a lesson. Our first lesson is 
that “you don’t gotta.” 

ARCHIMEDES: “Don’t gotta” what? 
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Diotima: Don’t gotta mathematics, 
Mr. Stupid. 

TEACHER: Thank you, Diotima. 
Don’t gotta anything. [Diotima chuck- 
les}. 

Rees [responding to Diotima’s 
wig? chuckle}: I think it funny, too; 

ut I don’t understand it. 

TEACHER: Well, now, Cicero, among 
the things you came here to learn was 
public speaking, I believe. 

Cicero: Yes, Sir, that’s right. I’ve 
gotta... 

TEACHER: No, you haven’t gotta— 
not if you want to be a good public 
speaker. 

ARCHIMEDES: How’s he going to do 
it, then. 

TEACHER: Diotima, you must help 
me loosen these young men up. You 
can do it, for I observe that you al- 
ready know how to laugh. 

Diotima {laughing}: That’s a job 
I'll like. 

TEACHER: You seem to like all your 
jobs, Diotima. You never had to gotta 
anything, did you? 

Diotima: Not since the spinach days 
of infancy, Teacher. 

TEACHER: I suspect you didn’t even 
have to gotta eat spinach. 

DioTIMA: Well, that’s where I 
learned the lesson. 

TEACHER: Tell the boys about it. 

Diotima: I can only tell what an ex- 
perience in childhood taught me. 

TEACHER: That humble thing is all 
that the mightiest educator can do, try 
to communicate experiences, fortunate 
if they be his very own. Gentlemen, 
sit now at the feet of this wise woman. 
Let her little childhood lead you! 

Diotima [with mockery not conceal- 
ing her seriousness}: Dear pupils, it 
was this way once in my youth . . . no, 
no. I'll start over. Dear pupils: once 
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upon a time I had to eat spinach, be. 
cause it was good for me, you know, 
Because it was so good for me, it be. 
came bad for me—so bad for me, in 
fact, that my stomach saw what my 
nurse could not see, and would have 
none of the spinach; it gave back what 
was given it. 

TEACHER: That’s serious; for I've 
noticed that the further down the gullet 
you go the harder education becomes, 

DioTIMA: Yes, Teacher, but not im- 
possible. For one day when I was alone 
and hungry from hard playing, I found 
some spinach and could find nothing 
else. I said to myself: “I don’t have to. 
So I’m going to taste it good.” I rolled 
it under my tongue and over my tongue 
until even the stomach invited it down 
—and kept it down. Ever afterwards | 
liked spinach. That’s the simple an- 
nals of poor spinach and little me. 

TEACHER: See, gentlemen, how the 
lady leads us along the humble path of 
knowledge? There’s nothing either 
good or bad but liking makes it so. 

ARCHIMEDES: Easily said, Teacher; 
but suppose one likes what he had 
orten’t and doesn’t like what he's 
gotta? 

TEACHER: Good for you, Archi- 
medes. You’re waking up! 

Cicero: Can you teach me how to 
make a great speech, Sir? 

TEACHER: I can give you the words. 
Only you can give them meaning. 

Cicero: Tell me how to hold my 
hands, how to stand, I want to strike 
“em dumb. 

TEACHER: Oh, I see. You want me 
to make you an orator by order—and 
that in a jiffy. 

Cicero: I’m in earnest, Teacher. It 
scares me stiff to get up before a crowd. 

TEACHER: Well, get up here now. 
Imagine that we're a crowd of 10,000, 
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and say something to the crowd. 

Cicero: I can’t think what to s-s-s-ay, 
Sir. 

DiotiMA: Why don’t you say: 
“Now's the time for all good men to 
come to the aid of their country?” 
Even the typewriter can say that. 

TEACHER: Besides, it zs time for that, 
isn’t it, Cicero? It always helps if the 
orator can tell the truth while he’s 
striking *em dumb. 

CicERO: I guess it’s always that time, 
Sir. “Now is the time, time t-t-time for 
all good m-m-men to...” 

TEACHER: Stop! Now that I see what 
your trouble is, Cicero, I'll cure it with 
a simple prescription. The way the 
great orators have become great is by 
memorizing a magic formula. It’s not 
hard. “Start slow, rise higher, strike 
fire, and then expire.” Haven’t you 
noticed, Cicero, that all the great or- 
ators do start slow, do rise higher, do 
sttike fire, and then do expire? 

ARCHIMEDES: Oh, yeah! 

TEACHER: Why, even Archimedes 
sees through my magic, but he does not 
see through the mess he calls mathe- 
matics. Take time and memorize all the 
tules, dear Archimedes, as Cicero is go- 
ing to memorize my oratorical formula, 
and then you'll be a great mathema- 
tician, right away. 

Cicero: Oh, yeah! 

TEACHER: Diotima, they both “Oh, 
yeah” me. What shall I do, give them 
some of your spinach recipe? 

Diotima: Don’t laugh at us, Teach- 
et. We all have our troubles, and they’re 
funny only to the other fellow. 

TEACHER: Yes, my child; but only 
humor will stop us from grabbing at 
gnats and refusing to mount our willing 
camels. Anything is hard when you've 
fotta; if you get rid of the gotta, you've 
got rid of half the hardship. 
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Diotima: It’s a big if, Teacher. 

Cicero: It’s not public speaking. 

ARCHIMEDES: And it’s not mathe- 
matics. 

TEACHER: It is a big #f, Diotima. 
But without that lesson’s taking on you, 
no public speaking for you, Cicero; no 
mathematics for you, Archimedes. It is 
the very #f of all successful effort. Mas- 
ter it, and you succeed no matter what; 
fear to face it, and you fail regardless. 
This, then, is our first lesson if we wish 
to become educated: The efficacy of 
mental effort depends upon a deep wil- 
lingness to win our way from ignorance. 
Diotima, have you the will to grow 
wise? 

Diotima: Yes, Teacher, but I often 
lack the wit to do it. I do hope that 
your second lesson will be less vague 
and discouraging, or is this lesson the 
whole law and the prophets of our 
new pedagogy? 

TEACHER: You, too, “oh, yeah” me, 
Diotima? There is a second lesson, 
though it is like unto the first . . . but 
pardon me, all of you are tired. Rise 
with me. Walk with me. Yea, children, 
climb with me. The second lesson I 
must give you; otherwise, are you dis- 
couraged and all our work is off to a 
wrong start. But I cannot tell it to you 
here in the study. Mount with me to 
the Citadel. There we'll breath a purer 
air. [Climbing] The study grows stuf- 
fier with thought than with smoke. 
That stair leads up to the sanctuary. 
Put your cigarettes out now. See the 
sign here: “No Smoking” and _ this 
sign: “No speaking until Bespoken”’? 
[ Opening the door to “‘oh’s” and “ah’s’ 
of the students}. This place, my fellow- 
pilgrims, is dedicated to thoughts high- 
er than the ordinary, to principles that 
underlie or over-gird what men call 
the scientific. Let our discourse befit the 
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realm we have reached in our climb to- 
gether. Gather round me, children, here 
at the window. Look! [“Oh’s” and 
“ah’s’ at the vista}. A window can 
work wonders for the treasure-house 
of the mind. You have chosen me as 
your leader, and I you as my helpers, 
in the struggle, the long struggle of 
mind. We four, and such others as 
join us, are to make a small phalanx 
against the mighty wall that shuts us 
out from wisdom. Let us become com- 
rades in the quest, and knowing agents 
of each other’s weal or woe. Diotima, 
your eyes, following that road yonder, 
bespeak a wistfulness not of the road. 

DioTIMA: Pardon me, Sir. I was for 
the moment lost in my favorite poem— 
God who gives the bird its anguish maketh 

nothing manifest, 

But upon our lifted foreheads pours the 
boon of endless quest. 

TEACHER: But the road itself stops 
at the little village dimly outlined 
against yonder hills. 

Diotima: I was only reflecting, 
Teacher, that it does not stop there. 
Does it not run into another road that 
runs into other roads, until if you went 
down them all, you'd go all over the 
world and back again in every direc- 
tion? 

TEACHER: Of course, it is so, my 
child. But, why so sad? 

DioTiMa: Then we can never really 
get anywhere, because the road there 
leads us everywhere; and everywhere 
is for us nowhere at all. I must get 
away from the window; it stirs up all 
the old and baffling thoughts of ado- 
lescence. 

TEACHER: Yes, Diotima, I under- 
stand. Go over here, away from the 
window—all of you; and let me say to 
you simply the lesson befitting this 
quieter place. I'll stay here by the win- 
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dow! As you cannot learn by inner 

compulsion, so now know for good 

that you cannot grow wise through ex. 

ternal ambition. 

. . . the world, which seems [out of this 
very window 

To lie before us like a land of dreams, 

So various, so beautiful, so new, 

Hath really neither joy, nor love, nor light, 

Nor certitude, nor peace, nor help for pain; 

And we are here as on a darkling plain 

—" confused alarms of struggle and 

1 > 
Where ignorant armies clash by night. 
Turned back by the world upon our- 
selves, children, I say to you: Only what 
you already know can you ever learn, 
This is the touch of nature that makes 
all men kin; an intimate infinitude of 
dignity and power and—yes, and—of 
tragedy. My students, the keys of /earn- 
ing are all in you, are all in you! You 
are excused. Take these slips of paper 
and await me outside! 

[Door hardly closes when discussion 
begins}. 

ARCHIMEDES: What is on your slip, 
Cicero, an assignment for home work? 

Cicero: It looks like a verse of some 
sort. What’s on yours? 

ARCHIMEDES: Mine looks like that 
too; but it don’t make any sense. 

Diotima: Look again! 

ARCHIMEDES: Mine says: “He who 
knows not and knows not that he knows 
not is a fool—shun him!” 

Cicero: Mine reads: “He who 
knows not and knows that he knows 
not, is a student—teach him.” 

Diotima: I’ve seen these before! At 
the top mine says: “He who knows 
and knows not that he knows, is asleep 
—wake him!” But at the bottom is at 
other line: ‘He who knows and knows 
that he knows, is wise—follow him.” 

ARCHIMEDES: The nut, what does he 
want us to do about it? 
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Cicero: He és funny; I wonder what 
he wants done. 

DioTIMA: It says here: “Hindu wis- 
dom.” 

Cicero: Gosh, it must be deep— 
“Hindu wisdom!” 

DioTIMA: Let’s read them over in 
silence. I want to think about it fur- 
ther. 

ARCHIMEDES: Before we lapse into 
silence, Diotima, I must say that this 
is a pretty how-de-do. If we can learn 
only what we already know, what use 
is the nut going to be to us?... I'll 
never know mathematics at that. 

Cicero: If we can learn only what 
we know, then we'll never know what 
we do not now know . . . there goes my 
public speaking. 

Diotima: I'd not be too sure. There 
may be method in all this madness. I 
tread somewhere that the Teacher is a 
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democratical man who believes that all 
men already vaguely know things and 
that they need only encouragement to 
bring their best to birth. My wonder 
is whether these four Hindu lines are 
not the roads leading all men every- 
where and each man back again home 
... to his own self . . . I wonder. 

[Switching back to the study}. 

TEACHER [soliloguizing|: My stu- 
dents . . . my dream . . . how unite 
them ? 


Blank misgiving of creatures 

Moving about in worlds not realized 
* * & 
Hence in a season of calm weather 
Though inland far we be, 
Our souls have sight of that immortal sea 
Which brought us thither, 
Can in a moment travel thither, 
And see the Children sport upon the shore, 
And hear the mighty waters rolling ever- 
more... 


Rolling evermore! 


Physics Lecture 


JAY KENNETH KOCH 


Enclosed by the mirror’s ineluctable glass 

the man, the animal, gropes, 

stretching out hands of custard 

for images fuzzily ubiquitous 

clasping in woolly hands volumes 

of beautiful words spelling only 

this moment’s repeating, the ultimate seeking. . . . 


The sphynx of solitude 
poses always the same grey question. 


Watch the man, the animal, he seeks 

the one true sokratic conclusion, the absolute 
reflection, converging in the point 

where the revolving air tells him God sits 
feeding diamonds to death. 


Man of the Hour 


ROBERT FONTAINE 


ISS Shore probably didn’t 

M know he was in back of her 

on the bus or she wouldn't 

have talked so much. She sure wouldn’t 

have let any of the kids see her cry 
either. 

Jack wasn’t quite straight on it. In 
fact he wished he hadn’t heard it at all. 
It mixed him up quite a bit. 

There wasn’t any way he could have 
got off the bus. It was an express and 
didn’t stop until it reached the 
Museum. 

It was the first time he had ever worn 
long trousers and it did something 
funny to him. Inside he was still feeling 
like a little boy, but when he looked at 
himself or concentrated hard he felt 
like a grown-up. 

He figured a little boy wouldn’t have 
cared about Miss Shore and the dark 
man with the tan face and the white 
navy uniform. A little boy would have 
had his mind on football and composi- 
tion and Estelle’s birthday party next 
week. 

It scared him a little, the change did. 
He almost felt sorry for Miss Shore, 
and that would never do because she 
was the one they had all the fun with 
in school. They whistled under cover 
and threw paper planes around and 
gave purposely funny answers to her 
history questions. 

If he ever told the kids he was sorry 
for Miss Shore they would drop him 
like anything. They'd probably kick 
him out of the Daredevils and Estelle 
would call him a “sissy” and wouldn’t 
let him come to her party. 

Well, he just wasn’t going to feel 


sorry for Miss Shore. His’ mind was 
fully made up as he strolled up the 
street on his way to school. He stopped 
in front of nearly every store and pre- 
tended to be examining the things in 
the window, but he was looking at his 
long trousers. Gosh he looked tall! 
Wait until Estelle saw him! And Max, 
who was always trying to take Estelle 
away from him. Oh boy! 

As the school buildings loomed in the 
distance, his mind went back to Miss 
Shore. It was funny the way she had 
kept telling the man all the years she 
had waited and loved him. Twenty-five 
years! Jack whistled low. What a long 
time! Just to wait, anyway. 

The man had kept his face still with 
only his nose sort of twitching and his 
eyebrows coming close together and 
little lines between his eyes. He could 
see the man’s face in the little side mir- 
ror on the bus. 

Tears would come in Miss Shore's 
eyes and she would cry. It was funny to 
see an old woman cry about love. Miss 
Shore must be forty. 

The man looked about forty too. He 
had a little grey in his hair and his 
voice was deep. 

He kept saying “It’s too late now, 
Marguerite.” 

Marguerite was Miss Shore’s name 
then. He had never known it before. He 
had never even thought of her having a 
first name. Why Marguerite—that was 
his big sister's name! Peggy! His tall 
sister with the great blue eyes and the 
warm smile who was crazy about Jim 
Aitkins the All-American last year. 

He kept thinking about Miss Shore 
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maybe being thin and young once and 
maybe this old man calling her Peggy 
and maybe playing football too. If they 
played football twenty-five years ago. 

His head began to ache a little think- 
ing about how all the people who were 
gtey-haired and angry and never laugh- 
ing, how they all were maybe like his 
sister once. Like him even. 

It was the first time he had ever 
thought of it that way. Even his own 
Dad and Mother had seemed always to 
have been the same. They looked the 
same and talked the same. Funny. His 
own Dad once wore short pants. It al- 
most made him laugh and then he had 
a feeling maybe he’d cry too. 

He knew Miss Shore had been teach- 
ing for years and years. People who 
were grown up and married used to 
have her. They still laughed about it 
and about all the jokes they used to 
play on her and how she took them. 
The same way she did now. 

Smiling queerly at first, then scold- 
ing, then shouting, and then bursting 
into quiet tears, and then finally get- 
ting order—that was one way she took 
it. The other was to just sit down and 
stare straight ahead of her as if she 
was seeing something that no one else 
could see. 

He caught another sight of his long 
pants in a window and behind him the 
teflection of Max. 

“Ha! Ha!” Max laughed. “Today 
you are a man. From your old man to 
you, huh?” 

“They're new.” Jack said quietly. He 
suddenly wanted to punch Max, but he 
was afraid of him. Come to think of 
it, he reflected, he had always wanted 
to punch Max and he had always been 
afraid of it. Max had worn long pants 
for a couple of years now and smoked 
when no one knew about it. 
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“Guess you're grown up enough now 
to start swiping milk tickets out of 
bottles, huh ?”” Max said. 

“I guess you know who does that.” 
Jack said. “I guess you know who 
swipes perfume and candy from old 
man McCauley’s drugstore too.” 

“I guess maybe Estelle likes them, 
too.” Max laughed. 

Jack suddenly didn’t want to talk 
any more. He knew he ought to sock 
Max or something, but he felt like a 
little boy again and afraid. The long 
pants didn’t seem to help so much as 
he had thought maybe they would. 

“I figured out a nifty on Miss Shore 
today.” Max said, “I got a couple of 
live mice I’m going to put in her 
drawer. She always opens it first thing. 
She'll faint dead away. I saw her the 
other night at the Minstrel. A mouse 
ran past and she’d like to die.” 

Jack didn’t say anything. He could 
only see Miss Shore’s face the way he 
had seen it on the bus and he felt very 
sad. 

When she walked into the classroom 
later it was still there. She seemed to be 
almost walking in her sleep, Jack 
thought. 

She went slowly to the desk, put her 
books down on the top of it and sighed 
as she opened the drawer. 

Everyone waited expectantly but 
nothing happened. They looked around 
at each other and then suddenly Miss 
Shore screamed and slumped in her 
chair as the two mice scampered out 
and over the floor. 

The pupils laughed loudly. Miss 
Shore tried in vain to get order by bang- 
ing her slight ruler on the desk, but 
that only made it worse. Then she be- 
gan to cry very softly and the pupils 
were tittering. 


Jack felt his face get hot and red and 
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the tears were coming to his eyes. He 
clenched his fingers into his hands. 
Soon he could stand it no longer. 
Scarcely knowing what he did, he 
jumped up and shouted at the class that 
they were cruel and stupid and ignorant 
and all the things he could think of. 
He said Miss Shore had been teaching 
people for years and years and they 
ought to respect her. Besides she was a 
woman and they ought to respect her. 
He was a little confused. 

Miss Shore looked at him and he felt 
peculiar. Her eyes seemed to be all 
shining and there was almost a smile on 
her face. Shy now, and blushing, he 
made his way to his seat. Everyone was 
quiet. 

Then a voice burst out: “Oh, you 
dirty sissy!” 

Jack took a deep breath. He knew 
the voice. He walked slowly over to 
Max’s desk, grabbed his collar and 
shook him. Max, puzzled, made a wry 
face and tried to pull away. Then he 
stood up and pushed Jack. Jack shut 
his eyes, drew his fist back, and when 
he opened his eyes, Max was on the 
floor holding on to his chin and start- 
ing to cry. 

The principal listened to his story 
afterwards. 

“You say you had no reason for hit- 
ting Max?” he asked. 

“Just a personal reason,” Jack said. 
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“Just between us two.” 

“‘Miss Shore happens to have told me 
the whole story.” 

“There isn’t any story. It was jus 
Nothing to do 


something personal. 
with school.” 

“Mmmn .. . Well, I’m afraid you'll 
have to copy out today’s lesson one 
hundred times.” 

“Yes, sir,” Jack said. 

In the hall he ran into Estelle. He 
hoped she would understand. He hoped 
that in some way she had grown up too, 
He stood staring at her and she at him, 
Please God, he thought, make her un- 
derstand that when you grow up you 
can’t always do things the way a gitl 
wants you to. 

Estelle said: ‘I don’t think your pres 
ence is needed at my birthday party.” 

“Oh,” Jack said softly. 

Estelle stuck out her tongue and 
grimaced. “Sissy!” she said and ran off. 
Jack stood there awhile. Suddenly he 
felt big and strong and manly. He real. 
ized that as much as he liked Estelle 
she could never prevent him from do 
ing what he thought was right even if 
no one else thought it was right. He 
was grown up now. He had to fight 
every battle out for himself, making up 
his own mind and taking the responst 
bility. 

He looked down at the cuffs of his 
first long trousers and swallowed hard. 
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The Education of Democrat Jenkins 


WALT S. GRANTHAM 


son in Youngville with less “book 

learning” than Democrat Jenkins. 
Democrat was definitely at the very 
foot of the ladder. But this was of 
small concern to him; he even boasted 
of his illiteracy, and took a great deal 
of pride in the fact that he must sign 
all important documents with an X. 

“Take a feller gits a idee outen a 
book,” Democrat argued, “‘an’ no mat- 
ter how much he worries over her, an’ 
dolls her up, an’ argufies over her, she’s 
still the idee of the feller writ the 
book. No matter iffen he tries hard, 
feller can’t make that idee his’n. But 
me, now I git me an idee and by gum 
she’s all mine, fust-hand.”’ 

Democrat had a fondness for poli- 
tics, which had provided a basis for his 
nick-name. His opinions on political af- 
fairs were acute. If Democrat said a 
certain candidate would not be elected, 
that candidate was seldom elected; his 
ability to predict election returns, in 
terms of pluralities, was uncanny. The 
editor of The Youngville Clarion 
would never write an editorial bearing 
on politics without first discussing the 
topic with Democrat. Old Democrat 
was an oracle, a prophet; and for wit, 
humor, and down-right untutored in- 
telligence, he was, perhaps, Young- 
ville’s leading citizen. 

Once when William Jennings Bryan 
spoke in St. Louis, Democrat made the 
journey to hear the great orator. He 
felt that this was the climax of the ‘ex- 
periences of a long and eventful life. 
No one ever was able to engage Demo- 
crat in conversation but what he even- 


I is unlikely that there was a per- 


tually got around to reciting an account 
of the great journey. He had, he said, 
appeared early at the hall where the 
speech was to be made, and obtained a 
seat in the very first row. After the 
speech Bryan had moved to the floor to 
shake hands with well-wishers. Demo- 
crat was foremost in the line of hand- 
shakers. 

“I shook hands with him,” said 
Democrat, pridefully, “yes, siree, I 
shook the hand of Bryan, an’ I says, 
Jennings, I says, yuh hain’t agoin’ to be 
e-lected, but, by dad, I think yuh 
oughter.” At this point Democrat 
would chuckle, slap his leg for em- 
phasis, and say, “An’ by dad he warn’t 
e-lected.” 

Democrat customarily went garbed 
in the cloth known as hickory denim, a 
sort of checkered blue and white ma- 
terial. His garment consisted of over- 
alls and jumper, worn over a faded 
blue work-shirt. He infrequently 
dressed up in a blue serge suit, white 
shirt, celluloid collar (without tie) to 
attend a funeral, or a Fourth of July 
celebration. He honored election days 
by donning his best raiment. On presi- 
dential election days he wore a black 
string tie. 

One morning Democrat showed up 
at the Youngville depot decked out in 
what he called his meetin’ clothes. 

“Where yuh goin’, Democrat?” 
queried a lounger. 

““Sedaly,” answered Democrat. “Yep, 
I’m a goin’ up t’ Sedaly to meet a feller 
I used t’ know in School. Ain’t seen 
him for pret night forty year.” 

“Heck, Democrat, what’s the use of 
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tellin’ us that. You know you never was 
inside a school, least not long enough 
to make friends with nobody.” 

“Oh, yes I was,” Democrat insisted, 
“yuh durn tootin’ I was inside a school 
once. Kid about eighteen then, maybe 
a leetle more, maybe a mite less. Any- 
ways I went to this here new school and 
a feller there, principal he was, had me 
up to the blackboard. He tooken a piece 
of chalk and written something and 
then he says, ‘Elmer,’ that there’s my 
right name, Elmer, ‘Elmer, kin you 
read that writin’?? And he lays down 
the chalk. I says, ‘Nope.’ An’ then I 
picks up that chalk and a made a 
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writing’ on the board, an’ I says, 
‘Teacher, kin you read that there 
writin’ ?’ An’ he ‘lows he cain’t. So | 
says, ‘What in tarnation’s use me goin’ 
to school to yuh iffen we cain’t read 
each other’s writin’?’ An’ by dad I 
didn’t go no more.” 

The station agent had paused to hear 
Democrat's account of his education. 
His eyes twinkled. 

“Democrat,” he asked, ““What was it 
you wrote on the board that the teacher 
couldn’t read?” 

“ “Twas so long ago I dunno iffen I 
remember,’ answered Democrat. “Not 
nothin’ important, I reckon.” 


Codicil 


Mary POOLE 


Make my bed and let me lie 

with the darkness in my eye; 

make it long and soft and brown 
where you lay me deeply down. 
Do not make it hard and ill: 

I must sleep unmoving till 

the last black inch of time goes by. 
Make my bed and let me lie... 


Auction Today 


LuUCILE COLEMAN 


Here is the bone and nerve skinned of the flesh, 
Here are the daily lives stripped of the touch; 
Here is the house of the heart drained of its pleasure. 


Bidders, be sure you bargain for a full measure, 

Yours is the lure of the ghoul for buried treasure. 

You may purchase the photographs, beds, entwined with black crepe 
But the memories, the love garbed in rainbows . . . these escape. 


Valse Oublie 


AUGUST DERLETH 


into the dark hall, time fell away. 

Uncounted times before I had 
passed this way over the years gone by, 
but now suddenly, in this second, it 
was as if I had turned a corner and 
come face to face with something I 
thought lost forever in a pocket of 
time. 

The school was dark; outside, the 
windy snow whispered at the windows, 
the arc-lights swayed and danced; a 
faint vapor lay spectrally upon the 
panes, so that the shadows lying along 
the floor were blurred, distorted, and, 
looking out to where the streetlights 
shone like strange lemon-yellow flowers 
in the vast tree-shrouded «whiteness of 
the snow-blown night, I thought as al- 
ways: There is a loneliness about street- 
lights and trees at night... 

A night like this. 

Time past, time gone by—how many 
years? A score perhaps; however many, 
they were beyond counting. Suddenly, 
in that instant it was as if the old clock 
in the assembly room had stopped tick- 
ing, and out of the hush everything— 
the rows of silent lockers, the drinking 
fountain, the locked doors, the win- 
dows: even the walls, the ceiling, the 
floor—closed around me and seemed to 
ask in one pulsing breath, one tangible 
voice: Do you remember? And the 
years fell away; the memory that was 
not there came slowly surging back 
from the deeps of time. 

Almost twenty years gone by since 
the night of the Christmas party, the 
last coming together before the holi- 
days. Mr. Slatterfield, the principal, 


I that moment, when I turned 


had announced a week before that the 
patty was coming, that everyone in 
high school might give some other per- 
son a little gift costing not more than 
a quarter. Names pulled out of a box, 
Margery watching how I folded mine, 
and I how she folded hers, so that we 
could draw each other’s. All week long 
I thought about the party, knowing 
what I would give her—a little phial of 
the perfume she often wore but did not 
own: the lilac that wreathed her in a 
kind of May night magic. Even if it did 
cost more than a quarter, even if Mr. 
Slatterfield had fixed a limit, it would 
make no difference, no one need know. 

That evening snow began to fall, and 
the wind blew: large flakes taking pos- 
session of Sac Prairie, a last snow be- 
fore Christmas, to make bright the holi- 
days, so that the little kids could go to- 
bogganing at Ehl’s Slough, and the 
older ones skating. The streets glittered 
and shone, myriad faceted with the yel- 
low glow of arc-lights on the new clean 
flakes. The air was not cold, only crisp, 
tingling the skin, pungent with the 
smell of snow, the moisture as of the 
river swollen with thaw water. I saw 
the lights go on in school from my win- 
dow, and set out at once, to lose no 
moment with Margery, who was so 
cruelly bound by her parents, resenting 
me, resenting any boy with whom she 
might even so much as be seen. 

The janitor was there, grumbling al- 
ready about the work he would have to 
do tomorrow, cleaning up after the 
party, an aging man, habited to com- 
plaint, so that his words rose and fell 
without weight or meaning. Tom was 
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there, too, doing high jinks on the floor, 
and so was Simoleon Jones, sitting 
alone in a corner, disconsolate at being 
dressed up, and acutely uncomfortable. 
But not Margery. 

I went over and sat down beside 
Sim, where Tom joined us. 

“Bet your girl ain’t comin’,” said 
Tom. 

“Oh, she'll be here,” said Sim dryly, 
looking at me out of the corners of his 
eyes. “You don’t need to worry. She'll 
be here if she has to drag her ma 
along.” 

I said I hoped nothing like that 
would happen to spoil the party, but I 
could not help thinking uneasily that it 
was not impossible, the way they 
watched her. 

The lights going up all over the 
school, outside and in, brought the 
kids; they came from all sides, in twos 
and threes and groups of more, gay 
with their laughter, faces flushed by the 
wind, the dew of melted snow pearled 
on their hair and lashes. And presently 
Margery came, too, her shy blue eyes 
sweeping the gym to find me, and, fix- 
ing there, grave and diffident, so that 
the moment I saw her the gym seemed 
to light up, something more than gaiety 
and laughter flowed into it, something 
beyond the immediate joy and pleasure, 
something deeply, primitively stirring, 
and yet apart, a strange kind of oneness 
with night and darkness, with the 
lonely streetlights and the windy snow 
and the tang of the December air. So it 
always was, the seeming a part of earth 
and the wind and the enclosing sky. 

I got up and went over to her. Tom’s 
“Dere he goes!” floated mockingly 
after. “He’s out for all night!” 

She moved aside a little self-con- 
sciously, a faint flush coloring her 
cheeks, and tried not to notice too much 
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that I had come, so that the other girls 
in the row there against the wall 
wouldn’t tease her. Her cousin Helen 
looked across at us, smiling in a know- 
ing way, and Miss Ennis, the good. 
looking English teacher, who had come 
down the stairs into the gym, glanced 
over and smiled as much as to say that 
she expected us to be together. Even 
Mr. Slatterfield, who came after her, 
gazed at us, frowning importantly and 
slapping his vest pockets in that nervous 
way he had; but presently he forgot us 
to go down to the stage and see about 
the music. 

“T’ve got to be home by ten o'clock,” 
said Margery. 

“The party won’t even be over by 
then,” I protested. 

“I know. But they said I had to be 
home.” 

They. Always they—her parents, who 
could never been young at all, who 
wanted her kept within the strict con- 
fines of her home, and never to go far- 
ther, never beyond, and never with any 
boy they might not like. 

There was nothing to say. It was 
eight o’clock already. Two hours! A 
few dances and those two hours would 
be over and gone, and Margery would 
have to be going home. I fingered the 
little phial of perfume in my pocket, 
already looking forward to giving it to 
her, to smelling that familiar lilac in 
her hair. 

The orchestra struck up Dreamy 
Melody, and we began to dance. 

It was during the third dance that it 
happened. It was Manzanilla, and we 
had gone down closer to the orchestra 
to hear it better. If it had not been for 
that, perhaps I wouldn’t have seen Matt 
Skedt at all, and if I hadn’t seen him, 
nothing would have happened, except 
that Matt . . . But I saw him, sitting 
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there looking like the last rose of sum- 
mer. For Matt, with his freckled face 
always smiling, that was so unusual I 
knew something was wrong. And Matt 
had always been my friend. When we 
were still in grade school and some of 
the big boys had one day begun to pick 
on me, Matt had just sailed in without 
a word and cleaned them up. He was 
strong from working hard on the 
Skedt’s little farm. And another time he 
chased the school bully three blocks be- 
cause he threw an iced snowball at me. 

So after the dance I went down to 
talk to Matt. Margery had that next 
dance, and Matt didn’t dance at all. 

“Come out into the hall, Matt,” I 
said. 

He got up slowly, looking at me, say- 
ing nothing, and followed me out, 
dragging his steps as if he did not care 
what happened to him. 

I turned to him in the dim light of 
the hall downstairs. ““What’s the mat- 
ter with you?” I asked. “You look sick. 
You feel all right, don’t you?” 

“Oh, I ain’t sick,” he said. 

“Come on, out with it. What’s the 
matter ?”’ 

He shook his head. He did not want 
to say anything. I went close to him, 
held on to his arms, and looked into his 
warm, brown eyes, searched that 
homely, kind face for something to tell 
me the trouble. He just looked at me. 
It was plain that he was miserable with 
something eating at him. 

“Matt, tell me,” I said softly. “I 
won't tell anyone.” 

He had still a moment of indecision. 
Then he took his hand slowly out of 
his pocket and unclenched it. In his 
palm lay the slip of paper he had drawn 
from the box a week ago. I looked at it. 


It had his sister’s name on it. Beth 
Skedt. 
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“Why, Matt, I never knew you liked 
the girls so much you'd be sorry you got 
your sister's name,” I said. 

But he didn’t smile. ‘It ain’t that,” he 
said. ‘She don’t know I got her name. 
It ain’t that. I like Beth better than any 
of the other girls anyway. I ain’t got no 
time for girls.” He stopped talking. 

“Now, come on, tell me, Matt.” 

Suddenly then, out it came, a torrent 
of misery. “She don’t know I got her 
name, see. And the way it is, she'll be 
looking for somebody to give her some- 
thing. Herself, she found a new tablet 
at home, and she’s giving that to who- 
ever’s name she got. But I—Steve, I 
ain't got a thing for her. You don’t 
know how it is. I couldn’t get a quarter, 
I couldn’t even get a dime. I never did 
any work but for pa, and he thinks it’s 
enough if we get food and a place to 
sleep, and maybe it is. Pa and ma are 
good to us, but they just ain’t got but 
enough to get along on. We don’t much 
give things and such like; we can’t af- 
ford to do it. I guess Beth maybe 
would understand it, but I ain’t got the 
heart to tell her.” 

He looked miserable standing there. 
I thought of Beth: a plain girl with 
friendly blue eyes; nothing fancy about 
her. But I could almost feel the antici- 
pation with which she waited for the 
time the gifts were given out, and at 
the same time I could feel the sharp 
hurt of not getting anything. And I 
thought of everything Matt had done 
for me, never asking a thing in return, 
and my throat tightened up and thick- 
ened, and I began to feel bad. 

I felt that phial of lilac perfume as 
if it were burning a hole in my side, and 
without thinking any more about it, I 
reached in and took it out, and took 
Margery’s name off. 

“Here, Matt,” I said, “you give this 
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to Beth. It’s perfume. It’s something 
she'd like for sure.” 

“I couldn’t take that, Steve,” he said, 
but I saw his eyes light up with eager- 
ness, and he began to bite his lip, so 
strong was his desire to take it, strug- 
gling with his unwillingness to deprive 
me. 

“You take it,” I said. “And don’t you 
say a word about it.” 

“Maybe sometime I could pay you 
for it. . .?” 

“Pay nothing. Maybe you can do 
something for me sometime. But this 
perfume’s got no strings on to it.” 

He reached out gravely and took it. 
He didn’t say anything, but he didn’t 
need to; his eyes said enough. Mar- 
gety’s lilac perfume. His warm smile 
broke through his freckled face once 
more, and I could not help grinning at 
the change in him. 

It wasn’t until he had gone back 
down into the gym that I began to think 
about how Margery would take it. 
Maybe it was a foolish thing to have 
done. Maybe I had just lost my head. I 
could have gone up to the assembly 
room and got a book out of my desk 
and given it to Matt. But I knew Beth 
wouldn’t have liked that as well as per- 
fume; it was only natural that she 
would like the perfume better; it would 
make her feel a little more like all the 
rest of the girls, with their rouge and 
lipstick which she never owned to use. 

I hoped Margery would understand. 

The next dance I had with her I sug- 
gested that we sit it out. I had some- 
thing to tell her, I said. 

She looked at me, a little puzzled, 
suspecting something wrong. 

“Let's go upstairs,” I said, “to the 
hall.” 

“Don’t you want to dance?” she 
asked. 


“Sure, sure. When we come back.” 

“All right.” 

She took my arm and we went out, 
past the place where Matt and I had 
talked, up the stairs to the end of the 
hall. The orchestra was playing Mem- 
ory Lane, and the muted music came up 
the stairs after us. 

In the dark hall, she turned to me. 
The streetlight slanted across her face 
through the misted windows, and out- 
side the windy snow whispered at the 
panes, making a soft susurrus there 
like a half-realized melody in the win- 
ter night. I kissed her, holding her 
tightly, and we stood for a long min- 
ute, mouth to mouth, clinging together, 
the blood pounding in my veins, the 
tense ecstasy flowering briefly as the 
snow outside, the snow that would melt 
beneath some tomorrow’s sun. 

“Is this what you wanted to tell me?” 
she asked, smiling. 

“No, it’s—it’s not.” 

And suddenly I knew I could not tell 
her the truth. I couldn’t do it. It wasn’t 
that I was afraid of hurting her feel- 
ings, nothing like that. She could have 
got over that all right. It was something 
else, it was that I thought suddenly she 
might not agree that I had done the 
right thing, and I couldn’t risk knowing 
that she might be selfish about it, it 
would have hurt too much. Maybe that 
was foolish, too, but that was the way 
I felt. I didn’t know, I was afraid to 
find out. It would have meant so much 
then, I couldn’t risk it. Rather tell her 
something untrue than risk something 
like that, something that might mar the 
crystal sphere of that sweet, unalloyed 
first love that bound us together. 

“It’s this,” I said, trying to cover up 
that awkward pause. “I forgot your 
present. It’s at home.” 

“Oh, Steve! You didn’t!” 
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“It’s perfume,” I said. “Your favor- 
ite kind.” 

“But—that means, they won't call 
out my name; everybody'll notice it.” 

“No, we'll fix that. What did you 
get for me?” 

She hesitated a little, her eyes 
troubled. “A little box of note paper 
and a pencil to go with it for you to 
write notes to me,” she said at last, her 
voice shy and dubious. 

“Oh, that’s easy,” I said quickly. 
“Look—you give me the tag, and I'll 
put your name on it. Then I'll go into 
assembly and get my Sherlock Holmes 
and put my name on that. That will fix 
it for tonight. And tomorrow, when 
you go for the mail, I'll meet you at the 
post office and give you the perfume. 
It’s lilac.” 

She smiled, pleased as could be. “I 
wish it were tonight,” she said, “but if 
it can’t be, it can’t. It’s the first time you 
forgot, Steve.” 

“I know. I was too excited about get- 
ting here early.” 

She went to get her present, and I 
went into assembly after the book. We 
had to hurry, because it was close to the 
time when we had to put our presents 
up on the stage, all in a heap there, for 
Mr. Slatterfield to call off the names 
and distribute them. I was glad my 
Sherlock Holmes was a cheap copy; no 
one would notice anything costing more 
than a quarter about it. 

In a few moments we were together 
again. The radiator in the hall hissed 
and sputtered, and the pipes banged; 
but nothing could drown out the music, 
and nothing take the magic from her 
being here with me, alone in this semi- 
darkness for this halcyon time. I took 
the book and put on her tag with my 
name on it. And then I did something 
I should never have done. Out of my 
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pocket I took the tag with her name on 
it, the tag I had taken off the phial of 
perfume, and tied it to the gift she had 
meant for me. 

Then I saw her looking at the bag. 
In a moment she looked at me. As 
plainly as if she had spoken it, I knew 
she wondered how I had come by that 
tag, all ready to tie on, if I had forgot- 
ten her gift at home. | 

But she said nothing, not a word. 
The unvoiced question swelled and 
grew until it stood tangibly between us, 
a discord of distrust, stifling there in 
that little space. Footsteps on the stairs 
coming up ended the moment, but noth- 
ing dissipated that unvoiced question 
hovering in the air between us. 

“We've got to go down,” I said. 

She nodded. 

“Tomorrow night then, in the post 
office,” I said. 

She nodded again. “If you won't for- 
get,” she said in a low voice. 

“I won't!” 

We went downstairs and danced, we 
played games, we got our gifts, each of 
us, but nothing was the same. Every- 
where, throughout the evening, was 
that unvoiced question; wherever we 
went, its shadow stood between us, be- 
trayed by no word, no eyes’ glance, 
nothing—and yet there, so tangible I 
could almost feel it. And there was 
nothing to say, nothing to do about it; 
it was my own fault, no one else’s. 
Sometime perhaps I could tell her how 
it was, but even as I assured myself I 
could, I knew I would never again say 
anything about it. Not a word. Rather 
a dozen unvoiced questions than the 
hint of selfishness in Margery, and the 
pain and misery of knowing her in dis- 
agreement that could stem only from a 
vanity of which I never wanted to 
know, which I never wanted to risk 
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arousing. Better the uncertainty, better 
far the not knowing, than the actuality 
which nothing, nothing could ever 
again take back and do over. 

Almost twenty years ago on a night 
like this! 

All around me now in that moment 
when I turned into the hall up those 
old familiar steps, with everything clos- 
ing around me, the walls, the lockers, 
the very shadows on the floor asking: 
Do you remember? And the snow on 
the pane as it was that night, snow like 
the snow of that night, to be melted by 
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some sun as that snow was, as years 
wore down the love between us and 
hid Margery away in a pocket of time 
beyond reach save for unheralded sec- 
onds like this, where in that sudden 
timeless moment, with the sibilant 
snow at the panes dancing a pavane for 
all those years gone by, I came upon 
two revenants like tangible spectres in 
the hall, came face to face as if no 
time had passed since that night almost 
two decades ago, face to face with that 
unvoiced, unanswered question still 
tangible in the snow-hushed air. 


Saturn 
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Gladly I'd spend a life with you 
On Saturn where the years are long, 
For gliding with celestial song 
The yellow rings, they say, imbue 
The sky with rainbows whereunto 
Repairs not one moon but a throng; 
My youth especially with you 
On Saturn where the years are long. 


This little planet is askew, 
Fevered and overwrought and wrong; 
Life would be wine of scuppernong 
Where Saturn calmly breasts the blue; 
Up there or anywhere with you. 


Public Poetry 
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strangely out of place. Compared 

to the general run of men who are 
devoted to the practical business of 
earning a living and getting on in the 
world, he appears wholly irrational, a 
child of impulse and emotion, a lyricist 
in an age of machinery, a naive and in- 
effectual dreamer in an environment of 
harsh realities. Despite his lofty pre- 
tensions to genius, he does not remain 
uninfluenced by the attitude of his fel- 
lowmen. In sheer self-defence he is 
driven to justify his mission on earth. 
For the last century or more that has 
been his chief preoccupation. It is cur- 
ious to note the various aesthetic phil- 
osophies he has elaborated in order to 
lend sacred dignity and high purpose to 
his poetic function. 

Many of the poets persisted in the 
Platonic belief that they were inspired 
beings, whose God-given intuitions en- 
abled them to penetrate more deeply 
into the heart of things. By means of 
their genius, their plenary creative 
powers, they could open the doors of 
salvation for themselves and their 
readers. Only a few poets had the cour- 
age, the critical intelligence, and the in- 
tegrity to question this point of view. 
For the belief had no foundation in 
fact; there was no truth in these mysti- 
cal assertions that the poet had access to 
special and secret fountains of inspira- 
tion. Frequently the occult and ora- 
cular writings of the poet, like those of 
the clairvoyant mystic, proved on exam- 
ination to be compounded of pure non- 
Sense, 


Though such a rational approach has 


|: this our life, the poet seems 


its limitations, at least it removed the 
subject from the realm of cuckoo-land. 
Nor does it lower the value and im- 
portance of poetry. The only acceptable, 
the only valid aesthetic is one which 
does full justice to both poetry and life. 
For the modern poet, at any rate, this is 
the only satisfactory solution. His 
function is not to convey information, 
but to suggest the intrinsic quality of 
experience, and he does this by the evo- 
cation of rhythm, the color and flavor 
of words, the impact of images, the 
clangorous recurrence of rhyme. But in 
writing poetry he need not abdicate the 
responsibility of the critical intelli- 
gence nor attempt to escape from life. 
The imagination need not be in conflict 
with the intellect; the two can be 
brought together and made to work in 
organic cooperation. 

What then shall be done with so- 
called ‘“‘pure” poetry? If poetry must 
be pure, then the poet is under duress 
not to think, not to permit ideas to in- 
trude upon him while he is under the 
spell of creation. He must become a 
high-powered engine of concentrated 
emotions. Poetry must become a series 
of intense sensations, vivid images. But 
how can the poet thus dissociate him- 
self at the right moment into a think- 
ing and a feeling personality, a poet 
and a thinker? How can he get outside 
his own thoughts, which shape his per- 
ceptions, his feelings, his outlook on 
life? It is just at this point that many 
modern poets have gone wrong. In 
their desperate efforts to recapture the 
pure lyricism of a vanished age, the 
lyricism of primitive man, they have 
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sought to decerebrate themselves: to 
hypnotize themselves into a state in 
which all thought is suspended and the 
mind floats on a viscid sea of organic 
sensations. 

The conflict between aestheticism 
and life, between Mallarme and Tol- 
stoy, still goes on in the heart of the 
poet. On the one hand, he is devoted 
to the exclusive worship of the Beauti- 
ful; on the other, there is the ideal of 


life in all its urgency and complexity to: 


be lived. Had not Rilke given the su- 
preme example of a poet who surren- 
dered completely to poetry and lived en- 
tirely for its sake? For him Aestheti- 
cism was a substitute for religion; 
poetry was God; poetry was life. 

In every case, however, where the 
poet has tried it, Aestheticism as a way 
of life has failed him. The energy that 
sustains him through the ordeal of cre- 
ation, the faith that lends wings of fire 
to his words, is the energy and the faith 
that somehow by his work he is chang- 
ing life, remoulding it nearer to the 
heart’s desire. Even if his aim is noth- 
ing more than to communicate the rich- 
ness of an experience, even when he de- 
liberately avoids drawing any intellec- 
tual conclusions, he entertains ideas of 
salvation. It may be simply an exalted 
conception of the function of poetry, a 
cult of Beauty, a militant aestheticism. 
The point is he needs some belief of 
this kind, the more nourishing, earth- 
rooted, and life-centered the better, to 
justify his calling. 

Every poet, if we study his life and 
work objectively without being misled 
by his aesthetic theories, bears some 
positive relation to the life of his time. 
His contact with reality may be tangen- 
tial, remote, subterranean; the fact re- 
mains that he does establish such con- 
tact. Wordsworth preached, among 
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other things, the purifying mystical in. 
fluence that comes from communion 
with Nature. Yeats elaborated a 
pseudo-religion based on all the work 
that the poets of the past had produced. 
Whitman lustily proclaimed the evan- 
gel of a new autochthonous, demo- 


cratic poetry with himself as its ap. 


pointed prophet. Stefan George pro- 
mulgated a gospel of leadership, pas- 
sionately affirming the mission of his 
people to build a New Germany, a 
Third Reich. 

Not without a severe inner struggle 
did the poets abandon the cult of 
Aestheticism. In order to believe in his 
own hieratic Truth, in order to create 
“pure” poetry, the poet must deny the 
truths of science and resist the prevail- 
ing temper of his age. As a poet he 
must cut himself off from the school of 
Realism, which is based on empirical 
observation of the world. And what is 
Realism but another name for science? 
The pure poet, like the mystic, seeks an 
ideal world, a religion of Beauty. The 
Beautiful becomes a_ transcendental, 
Platonic entity. Symbolism, for ex- 
ample, sought to shadow forth a real- 
ity that is as far beyond the senses as 
heaven is beyond earth. Hence the poet 
began to practice an art of concealment. 
It is no longer the object itself nor the 
experience itself that counts but the 
something beyond, the indefinite vibra- 
tions emanating from an infinity beyond 
words. The Symbolists specialized in 
the fine art of suggestion, creating 
images of that which can be whispered 
and hinted at but never plainly stated. 
They strove to report the music which 
is heard in the depth of silence, the per- 
fection of beauty that lies forever be 
yond our reach. But they paid a high 
price for pursuing this impossible 
quest: they remained shut up in a vacu- 
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um, enchanted with their own private 
but essentially sterile emotions, denied 
the strength that comes from contact 
with simple earthy things, familiar ex- 
periences, the life of the people. Since 
words are instinct with meaning as 
well as sound, they can aspire to but 
never attain the condition of pure 
music. It is a vain and abortive ideal, 
this of stripping words of meaning. 

Poetry, of course, is a great mystery. 
Like life itself, it represents a non-ra- 
tional expenditure of energy. Perfectly 
useless it would seem so far as the prac- 
tical interests of life are concerned, it 
still calls forth the sacrificial, life-long 
devotion of men of genius. What drives 
them on? What is the secret of the cre- 
ative process? The sublimation of im- 
pulses that do not find fulfillment in 
real life, the vanity inherent in the nar- 
cissistic ego, the craving for vicarious 
immortality, the desire to eternalize a 
moment of experience, the passionate 
search for Beauty, art as a substitute for 
the religious emotion, poetry as God? 
There have been many attempts to ac- 
count for the poetic experience, and 
every one of them voices but a partial 
truth. Poetry remains: a triumph over 
chaos, a cry in the night as man con- 
templates his lonely pilgrimage from 
the cradle to the grave, a burst of ecs- 
tasy, an effort to answer in song the 
enigma propounded by the Sphinx: 
poetry is all these things—and some- 
thing more. That is the inexpressible 
element, the indefinable quality, the 
“something beyond” words which is 
present even in the simplest objects of 
our perception. 

The poets have wrestled earnestly 
with this problem and have given us 
their considered conclusions both in 
prose and verse. The age of the 
as prophet has passed. The modern 
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poet cannot assume this role with any 
degree of assurance. He must be content 
to remain a poet. Since he cannot com- 
pete with the prophet, he is temped to 
revive the ancient conception of poetry 
as magic and enchantment. This is the 
aesthetic of “pure” poetry, unsullied by 
philosophical analysis or moralizing. It 
narrows the field of the poet’s vision 
and his field of operations, but it seems 
to add greatly to his effectiveness. At 
least he can write “pure” poetry, ap- 
pealing to the imagination, not the un- 
derstanding. Such a search for exclu- 
sively ‘poetic’ themes was, however, 
bound to end in failure. A poem must 
be understood as well as felt; it must 
communicate as well as evoke. 

Only in the realm of aesthetics can 
such fantastic theories of purity in 
poetry be seriously presented for our 
consideration. To oust thought from 
poetry is as impossible a feat as to stop 
the mind from thinking. The whole 
pother about “pure” poetry springs 
from a basic misconception. It is a 
sonal prejudice universalized but it fits 
in well with the characteristic literary 
antipathy to science, critical analysis, in- 
tellectual values. The controversy is be- 
side the point for the simple reason 
that poetry is not one thing. It fulfills 
a number of varied and complex func- 
tions. Intellectuality cannot be purged 
from the body of poetry. Can the poet 
separate his blood from his brain? He 
is not at one moment—the creative mo- 
ment—a seeing eye; he is also and at 
the same time a sensitive, feeling, his- 
toried, acculturated organism with a 
past that permeates and conditions the 
present. 

The aesthetics of “pure” poetry thus 
rests on a flimsy foundation. No percept 
is pure; it is shot through and through 
with affect. Our conceptual life influ- 
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ences and enlarges our powers of obser- 
vation. Things yield their significance 
only to those who have the gift of dis- 
covering it, and how do they discover 
it if not through their past fund of 
knowledge, experience, and insight? 
The only purity achieved by George 
Moore in his An Anthology of Pure 
Poetry is the elimination of the per- 
sonal pronoun “I.” But the goal thus 
attained is factitious, not real. Poe’s 
“pure” lyrics are a mask of art. The 
quest for anonymity in poetry results in 
sterility. 
II 

The conclusion is unavoidable that 
poetry cannot be pure, in the sense in 
which that ambiguous term is used, be- 
cause the poets cannot shuffle off their 
sense of social responsibility, their or- 
ganic relation to life. All poetry, if only 
because it effects a measure of com- 
munication, is public in essence, and it 
is the degree of its socialization, the 
scope of its material and the univer- 
sality of its vision, which determine its 
final effectiveness. Public poetry, how- 
ever, would be a gross misnomer if it 
applies only to poetry on a level on 
which the public could consume it with 
profit and easy enjoyment. Thus inter- 
preted it would be synonymous with 
popular poetry. But it is one of the vital 
functions of contemporary poetry as an 
art of the future as well as the present, 
or poetry as the intrepid explorer of the 
highest peaks and farthest shores of 
consciousness, that it can never be pop- 
ular. Its object is to sound the depths of 
human feeling, to peer fearlessly into 
the unknown, to make audible the pri- 
mordial voices of the unconscious. It 
moves far in advance of the main body 
of thought, spying out the lands of 
morning while it is still night. 

Public poetry, however, implies not 
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only a more inclusive sweep of subject 
matter but also a new way of beholding 
the world. It marks the basic difference 
between the minor and the major poet, 
between poetry that is pure and restric. 
tive and poetry that is impure and uni- 
versal. The minor poet is enslaved to 
the limitations of his ego, for it is his 
introverted, power-seeking self which 
fires him with the ambition to compose 
poetry. The major poet is less con- 
cerned with fame than with satisfying 
the creative impulse that rules him. He 
has beheld a vision he must communi- 
cate. His gaze is directed outward but 
the unifying and impelling vision comes 
from within. 

In the present as in the past, the poet 
has suffered because of his isolation 
from the common life of mankind. 
Either he was in violent opposition to 
the culture of his age which appeared 
to deny or contemn those values which 
he found indispensable, or else, in sheer 
self-defense, he withdrew from the 
hurlyburly of life. Either choice af- 
fected his work adversely. Despite his 
eccentricity, his contempt for the bour- 
geois virtues, his alienation from poli- 
tics and business, instinctively he sought 
to draw closer to the life which he pro- 
fessed to despise. If he could only be- 
come a voice like that of the West 
Wind sweeping across the earth, if he 
could only achieve communion with his 
kind, if he could only create a poetry 
that was communal! If frequently he 
failed in his effort or recoiled in des- 
pair it was because the life of the so 
ciety of which he was an integral patt, 
was itself anarchic, atomistic, and his 
poetry reflected this lack of unity. A 
sick and split society gives birth to 
poetry that is schismatic, obscure, pft 
vate, personal. 

To cure this sickness of the self, some 
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s experimented with a “public” 
poetry that is a combination of the 
documentary and the poetry of social 
protest, an ironic fusion of the social 
norms and the revolutionary negations. 
By dwelling satirically on the social 
facts, the poet revealed them in a new 
and disintegrating perspective. Since he 
could not celebrate them ritualistically, 
since they were part and parcel of a re- 
ligion he repudiated, he had to wield 
the sword of satire. So that the docu- 
mentary, by implication, merged into 
the poem of denunciation. The realistic 
catalogue of vices, as developed by 
Kenneth Fearing, culminated in a social 
philosophy that affirms by a series of 
violent negations, unlike the social 
poetry of Carl Sandburg which is 
“documented” and yet resolutely affir- 
mative in spirit. Fearing is a master of 
this type of “‘public’”” poetry—sacrileg- 
ious, unrestrained in its exposure of the 
criminal follies and tragic waste of his 
time. 

Ill 

Whatever its subject matter, public 
poetry, as in the case of Kenneth Fear- 
ing, must still satisfy the aesthetic 
canons of excellence. Temperamental 
peculiarities and degree of talent still 
play their part in determining the value 
of the poetic product. There are as 
many varieties of public poetry as there 
are poets who write. It must not be con- 
fused with didactic poetry. Its object is 
not to argue or indoctrinate or reform. 
The essential characteristic of public 
poetry is that it derives, in origin and 
inspiration, from the common life of 
man, his aspirations and struggles, his 
troubles and tragedies. To say that it is 
born of experience and is judged by it 
does not help to clarify matters, for all 
poetry stems from the poet’s experience. 
How else could it be composed? But 
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there is a profound qualitative differ- 
ence between the cloistered mystical 
poetry of Emily Dickinson, despite the 
metaphysical verve and glow of her ly- 
rics, and the expansive, humanitarian 
affirmations of a Whitman. The two 
types are not antithetical; they do not 
cancel each other; there is room and 
need for both, but it is obvious that the 
second not only includes but transcends 
the other. Before the poet can interpret 
and affirm the life of humanity, he 
must understand himself. 

All this serves to clear the air of con- 
fusion. Public poetry is not political or 
occasional verse; it beholds the flux of 
events and the problems confronting 
men in the light of the universal. Its 
vitality springs from the fact that it ac- 
cepts life in all its vicissitudes and 
perils. It expresses a sense of abund- 
ance, it is part of the onward march of 
humanity, whether that be portrayed as 
the way of Golgotha or a triumphal 
and joyous parade. Whatever view of 
the world it voices, it is not the elegiac 
sigh of a lonely, sensitive soul bruised 
by contact with the rough, cruel world 
and cut off from communion with its 
kind. Public poetry is no more than 
poetry speaking in the great humanistic 
tradition to the hearts of men. The dis- 
cipline it imposes is the discipline in- 
herent in the creative process: the need 
to complete the act of communication. 
Every poet, as he struggles to establish 
a positive relation to social reality, 
reaches out further and further so that 
he may embrace more of life. Commu- 
nication of poetic meaning is a social 
process. Even the most sheltered and re- 
tired lyricist voices, in however atten- 
tuated a form, the tensions and values 
of his community. 

For the modern poet lives in a com- 
plex, dynamic, constantly changing 
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world. Society is no longer either stable 
or homogeneous. Our political and eco- 
nomic relations, like our sciences, are 
international in scope, even if our out- 
look is still regressively nationalistic. 
Our wars are world wars. The individ- 
ual is a congeries of selves. Time and 
space are being conquered, the range of 
consciousness immeasurably extended. 

For this reason the task of the poet 
has grown incalculably more difficult. 
He has much more to write about than 
his predecessors, and his material is not 
only richer but more refractory. Since 
the field is too vast for him to know in- 
timately and at first-hand, he may be 
tempted to use second-hand ideas, 
ready-made systems. In a high running 
sea of politics, class conflicts, war, labor 
strife, social antagonisms, he must 
struggle to preserve his integrity as a 
man and as a poet. Precisely because 
the environment has grown infinitely 
more complicated, there is all the 
greater need for a type of poetry that 
furnishes a vivid and moving interpre- 
tation of events. 

In his Autmn Journal, Louis Mac- 
Neice creates poetry that is a criticism 
of life, poetry that “implies standards 
which are not purely personal.” In this 
Journal that covers the troubled period 
from August, 1938 to the New Year we 
get the reactions of a sensitive, incisive 
mind to the changing pattern of politi- 
cal events. Basic to public poetry is the 
vision of human solidarity, the knowl- 


edge that 


. . . other people always are 

Organic to the self, that a monologue 

Is the death of language and that a single 
lion 

Is less himself, or alive, than a dog and an- 
other dog. 


Since one cannot live ego-insulated, one 
must find fulfillment through com- 
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munion and cooperation with others, 
The truly existent man is the man in ac- 
tion. Nothing, declares the poet, is 
self-sufficient. Bidding goodbye to the 
sins and excesses of his bourgeois past, 
MacNeice would set about salvaging 
the values that are vital and enduring, 
discover some pattern of significance 
and purpose in the chaos of modern 
life: a life beyond the self but self. 
completing—which is incidentally an 
excellent summing up of the aesthetics 
of public poetry. 

Every poet, from Homer through 
Whitman to the latest modern, tries to 
get as close as he can to the heart-beat 
of life. Isolation breeds not only ster- 
ility but spiritual death. The precious 
purple patches, the perfected technical 
skill, the caverns in “Kubla Khan” 
measureless to man, the sunny pleasure- 
domes with caves of ice—it is all cold 
and lonely and desolate there in this 
land of “pure” poetry. The poets are 
tired of being fed on honey-dew and 
drinking the milk of Paradise. Now 
they want the bread of life: the tears 
and the struggle, the sweat and the 
blood. 

IV 

Approximately, public poetry is to 
ptivate poetry what maturity is to adol- 
escence, what unadulterated fantasy is 
to truth. The mature, self-disciplined 
poet has not by any means abandoned 
the life of fantasy; he has simply used 
it to the end of creative living and cre- 
ative expression at its highest and most 
fruitful level. To be sure, the distinc- 
tion between what is public and what 
is private is hard to draw. No arbitrary 
rules can be formulated. It is not the 
theme that matters but the attitude the 
poet takes towards it. 

The poet is not an eccentric or neu- 
rotic solitary. Though he remains an 
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intransigent individualist, his task as a 
is to be the spokesman of his 
ple. He must cope with the com- 
plex, living forces about him. Poetry 
will have to grow more collective in 
spirit and substance as it draws away 
from an individualism that is unten- 
able. Which is to say, that the future of 
poetry is tied up with the future of so- 
ciety. Ultimately, C. Day Lewis be- 
lieves, literature will have to be con- 
sidered as a guide to living. Not only 
has Day Lewis turned to machinery for 
imagery and inspiration; like MacNeice 
and Auden and Fearing he has assimi- 
lated the influence of contemporary 
politics—the class struggle, poverty, un- 
employment, economic breakdown, war, 
revolution. He has welcomed the les- 
sons of science and is willing to benefit 
by its discoveries. Of those who remain 
apart—and it is a fitting epitaph on 
poetry that is subjective, the poetry of 
“self-expression” —he says 
None such shall be left alive: 
The innocent wing is soon shot down, 
And private stars fade in the blood-red dawn 
Where two worlds strive. 

Among contemporary English poets, 
Stephen Spender stands out as one who 
has struggled to overcome the ob- 
stacles that the poet encounters when 
he seeks to defend the public virtues, 
common ideals and aspirations. Yet 
each individual is a microcosm respon- 
sive to the demands of the community, 
which is a whole greater than the iso- 
lated self. Poetry that is to be public in 
attitude and content must reach be- 
yond the private and the personal. 

_ But the communal ideal has in our 
time either disappeared or been subject 
to rank abuse, with the result that the 
artist has come to value individuality as 
the highest good in a commercialized 
and regimented society. The poets are 
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enclosed within themselves and not 
even a war can force them out of their 
shell. But communal suffering acts at 
times as an explosive force making for 
increased self-consciousness and greater 
social cohesion. Hence the need, as 
Spender points out, on the part of poets 
to discover their relation to the com- 
munity. The poet cannot, without peril 
to his creative health and wholeness, 
cut himself off from the moral life of 
his times. 

What then must the poet do in order 
to be saved? He must break through 
his isolation, rebuild his moral founda- 
tions, come to grips with life in all its 
challenging complexity. Away from the 
subjective, the introspective. The proper 
life. of the poet is the objective life 
about him; he must ally himself with 
the historic process; he must also con- 
cern himself with the problem of social 
justice. If he intensely desires social 
justice, then he is no longer thinking 
primarily of himself; his energies are 
drained off in the effort to bring to 
birth a world that transcends his per- 
sonal interests. 

That is the conclusion which many 
contemporary poets besides Spender 
have tended to accept, whether they 
oriented themselves in the direction of 
Communism or Catholicism: the con- 
quest of the recalcitrant, jealous ego 
and the immerson in the greater whole. 
We are an inextricable part of the so- 
cial matrix in which we are born and 
the destiny of society is our destiny. If 
the poet holds himself aloof from the 
decisive social struggles of his age, he 
pays the penalty in neuroticism and im- 
potence. Great art is never a flight 
from reality. 

Vv 

There is nothing new in the demand 

for public poetry. It is as old as the be- 
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ginning of poetry. All the major poets, 
all those whose work has survived the 
teeth of time, have written for an audi- 
ence that is more inclusive than the self. 
For every truly representative poet is 
conditioned by and in turn conditions 
the culture of his age. Only two roads 
lie before him: the first leads to the 
cuckoo-land of the imagination which 
shadows forth the Divine Reality 
(Heaven) or the creative paradise (the 
perfection of Beauty); the other 
plunges him into the troubled and 
treacherous waters of social reality, the 
impure passions of his day, and that is 
the element in which he must sink or 
swim. 

He can keep afloat by writing public 
poetry; poetry that has bid farewell to 
fairyland and compensatory fantasies. 
It is of the earth earthy, impersonal be- 
cause it has solved the dilemma of the 
isolated ego, public because it has 
broken out of the prison of privacy. 
Nor does the sacrifice of privacy in- 
volve a loss of individuality. On the 
contrary, only by throwing overboard 
these luxurious but regressive attitudes 
does the poet finally come into his own. 
Then he is able to identify his life with 
that of common humanity. The pil- 
grimage is one, the suffering one, the 
realization one. 

Because it is neither doctrinaire nor 
didactic, public poetry is more inclusive 
than the concept of “social” or “politi- 
cal” or “proletarian” poetry. It is poetry 
that utters a common speech and deals 
with problems common to mankind. 
But if there are no restrictions on the 
type of subject matter with which it 
deals, are there not themes that remain 


irreducibly private and yet appeal to 
the reader? The lonely cry of the soul 
in the night, the despair of the poet as 
he contemplates the annihilation that is 
death, the effort to express the incom. 
municable, the poetry of dreams and 
fantasies: are these, for example, to be 
excluded from the good estate of public 
poetry? This is a searching question. 
Again it must be asserted that there is 
no reason why such subjects cannot be 
treated in a manner that relieves the 
poet of his personal burden of grief or 
terror. The bell no longer tolls for him 
alone; it tolls for all men. The fear and 
the sense of mystery that he expe. 
riences, his longing and faith and hope 
—to whom are these addressed if not 
other men similarly situated, capable of 
experiencing the same situation? The 
act of communication lifts them out of 
the realm of the private and the sub- 
jective to a plane of the universal. 

If modern man has lost his identity, 
his spontaneous and integral self, if he 
is compelled to conform and become 
part of the anonymous mass, it is only 
the poet who can save him. He can 
save him by revitalizing and restoring 
his emotional nature. Only men who 
have found themselves can know what 
freedom and independence mean. Only 
free, self-reliant individuals can achieve 
an organic relation ‘with the rest of 
mankind. So that public poetry, by has- 
tening the demise of the delicate, en- 
capsulated ego, will reach and 
strengthen the personality of modern 
man. For public poetry is the affirma- 
tion of the humanist principle that man 
is the source of value, the creator of 
purpose and beauty on earth. 


Charles Brockden Brown: Apocalypticalist 


GEORGE SNELL 


HE history of the novel in 

America dates from 1798, the 

year in which Charles Brock- 
den Brown published Wieland. In the 
century and a half that has elapsed, the 
novel has undergone Protean transfor- 
mations; it has found new shapes and 
explored ever-wider ranges of human 
experience; it has taken various direc- 
tions and appeared often to have 
reached limits in depth and breadth; 
but it continues to flourish and to find 
variations hitherto unexpected. It has 
long since severed the umbilical tie that 
held it to England yet has absorbed 
continuously from Europe without los- 
ing its own special qualities. The per- 
fectly indigenous American novel has 
not, of course, been written and never 
can be. But there is a sense in which the 
“American novel” is as distinct and 
separable an entity as the “Russian 
novel” or the ‘French novel.” 

This could not have been said in 
Brockden Brown’s time. Even after his 
work was done, and after Irving and 
Cooper had done theirs, the American 
novel had not come entirely into exist- 
ence, although it was showing unmis- 
takable signs of life. But the history of 
the novel in America is something dif- 
ferent from the “American novel,” and 
Brown's is the first name to be encoun- 
tered in that history. There had been 
other romancers before him, but no one 
who was, first and last, a writer; and no 
novelist whose work is still read today. 
Wieland may not be a great reading ex- 
perience, but it is a novel that continues 
to be read, and it is the first novel pub- 
lished by an American, possessing qual- 


ities which recommend it to a serious 
critical consideration. 

Brown has this further distinction: 
he was the shaper of a tradition that 
affected writers greater than he and 
which continues today to fructify some 
of our most serious fiction. It is no ac- 
cident that we are able to trace back to 
him an apocalyptical vision, culminat- 
ing in the novels of William Faulkner, 
which has been a preoccupation of the 
American imagination from Wéieland 
to Absalom! Absalom! It is worthwhile 
to search for the causes of this preoc- 
cupation, an apparent “‘sport’”’ in the 
development of American fiction yet in 
reality an integral part of the American 
creative imagination equally nourished 
by a dark strain in our life and by the 
private tendencies of men of genius 
able to express it. In Brown we discover 
foreshadowed all the demonic, macabre 
or apocalyptic idiosyncracies of what, 
to employ an inexact but useful term, 
amounts to a school in the American 
novel. 

Twenty years after the Revolution, 
the American Republic had become suf- 
ficiently self conscious and self confi- 
dent to launch a tentative literature. 
Without doubt its beginnings were imi- 
tative, timid, and on the whole, inaus- 
picious. It so happened that Brown was 
the man, selected by a coalition of for- 
tuitous circumstances, to become the 
first professional novelist. Born of 
Quaker parents he was a sickly child 
who exhibited all the characteristics of 
introversion; from infancy almost he 
avoided company, shut himself up with 
books and spent his time in pleasant 
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day-dreaming. His family was well off 
enough to send him to the best tutor in 
Philadelphia, Robert Proud, who is re- 
membered today as a particularly lib- 
eral and “advanced” pedagogue. 
Brown’s father intended him for the 
law, and the young man actually prac- 
ticed at the Bar for a brief time, but he 
had already formed strong intentions 
to earn a living by writing, and as soon 
as possible he set about his life career. 
His first important work, published 
when he was 26, was a dialogue on the 
Rights of Women. This broadside, 
Alcuin (1797), shows evidences of its 
author’s youth as well as a certain in- 
debtedness to the explosive new ideals 
of the French Revolution. The alarm 
with which such views were greeted can 
be detected in Prescott’s remarks, writ- 
ten a generation later: “It exhibits the 
crude and fanciful speculations of a 


theorist who, in his dreams of opti- 
mism, charges exclusively on human in- 
stitutions the imperfections necessarily 


incident to human nature.” Among 
other things, the young man called for 
equal suffrage, more justice and greater 
educational opportunities for women: 
modest enough demands, one would 
think. At any rate, on the authority of 
Prescott, Alcuin “made little impres- 
sion on the public; it found few pur- 
chasers, and made, it may be presumed, 
still fewer converts.” 

This tendency toward liberalism van- 
ished henceforth from Brown's writ- 
ings; he became an ardent Federalist, 
and within a few years, upon founding 
The Literary Magazine and American 
Register, could make the following 
eminently ‘‘safe’’ announcement: 


In an age like this, when the foundations of 
religion and morality have been so boldly 
attacked, it seems necessary, in announcing 
a work of this nature, to be particularly ex- 


plicit as to the path which the editor means 
to pursue. He, therefore, avows himself to 
be, without equivocation or reserve, the ar- 
dent friend and the willing champion of the 
Christian religion. Christian piety he te. 
veres as the highest excellence of human be- 
ings; and the amplest reward: he can seek 
for his labor is the consciousness of havin 
in some degree, however inconsiderable, 
contributed to recommend the practice of 
religious duties. As in the conduct of this 
work a supreme regard will be paid to the 
interests of religion and morality, he will 
scrupulously guard against all that dis. 
honors and impairs that _—, Every- 
thing that savors of indelicacy and licentious- 
ness will be rigorously proscribed. His poet- 
ical pieces may be dull, but they shall at 
least be free from voluptuousness or sen- 
suality; and his prose, whether seconded or 
not by genius and knowledge, shall scrupu- 
lously aim at the promotion of public and 
private virtue. 


Perhaps he found it necessary to 
make these avowals, with the conscious- 
ness of the bloody sensationalism of 
Wieland and Ormond still upon him. 
It must be remembered, however, that 
all of Brown’s novels were written in 
his youth; that they were produced 
within a period of only three or four 
years, and that his interest in them had 
largely died by the time was thirty. In 
1803 he wrote, 


I am far from wishing that my readers 
should judge of my exertions by my former 
ones. I have written much, but take much 
blame to myself for something which I have 
written and take no praise for anything. | 
should enjoy a larger share of my own re- 
spect, at the present moment, if nothing had 
ever flowed from my pen, the production of 
which could be a to me. A variety of 
causes induce me to form such a wish, but 
I am particularly influenced by the consider- 
ation that time can scarcely fail of enlarging 
and refining the powers of a man; while the 
world is sure to judge of his capabilities and 
principles at fifty by what he has written at 
fifteen. 

It is remarkable that in his twenties 


Brown was capable of turning out six 
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long novels, at a white heat of inspira- 
tion, which emerge from the mass of 
contemporary romances and which pos- 
sess an individuality and a kind of tor- 
tured strength that carries over with 
unquestionable power and firmness 
even to a generation such as ours. One 
of them at least (Arthur Mervyn) is as 
good as anything of the same type writ- 
ten anywhere, and all of them contain 
passages that are unequalled in our lit- 
erature for the unusual effects at which 
they aim. Brown himself may have 
wished to repudiate them, but their ef- 
fect on the work of Poe, Hawthorne, 
Melville, Simms, Hearn, Bierce and 
Faulkner, has produced one of the im- 
portant, if narrow, currents of Ameti- 
can literature. 

Two immediate circumstances con- 
spired to bring about the creation of 
the Brown novels. The first was 
Brown’s peculiar sort of morbidity in 
temperament. A depression of spirits 
suffered all his life probably had its 
origin in his lifelong consumption. 
There are numerous references to it 
throughout his letters and journals. In 
one place he asks, “When have I known 
that lightness and vivacity of mind 
which the divine flow of health, even 
in calamity, produces in some men, and 
would produce in me, no doubt; at 
least, when not soured by misfortune? 
Never; scarcely ever, not longer than 
an half-hour at a time, since I have 
called myself a man.” Also he was 
extraordinarily sensitive to personal 
tebuffs, imagining them where they 
were not intended, and prone to self 
reviling upon very little provocation. 
In this connection, a remarkably en- 
lightening letter to a friend, subse- 
quently his biographer, has been dis- 
covered by the Historical Society of 
Pennsylvania: 
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Philadelphia, Jan’y 1, 1798. 
To William Dunlap, Care of Dunlap & 
Judah, Pearl St., New York: 


It is nearly twelve months since I parted 
from you. I believe I have not written to 
you nor you written to me since. How shall 
I account for your silence? The task is an 
easy one. I was not an object of sufficient 
importance to justify the trouble. My in- 
firmities & follies were too rooted for you 
to hope their cure. . . . I lived with you six 
months. During that time you, no doubt, 
scrutinized my conduct & character with ac- 
curacy. You must have formed some conclu- 
sions respecting me, but you thought proper 
to be silent respecting them. . . . I revere 
your rectitude, my friend, in as great a de- 
gree as I detest my own imbecility: but it is 
allowable for me to question the propriety 
of your decision. 

Communication, it appears to me, was 
your duty. Whatever was my depravity, it 
did not sink me below deserving a mere 
verbal effort for my restoration . . . 

I think upon the life of last winter with 
self-loathing almost insupportable. Alas! my 
friend, few consolations of a self-approv- 
ing mind have fallen to my lot... I am 
sometimes apt to think that few human be- 
ings have drunk so deeply of the cup of self- 
abhorrence as I have . . . As I am, you 
despise me. I shall die, as I have lived, a 
victim to perverse and incurable habits. My 
progress in knowledge has enlightened my 
judgment, without adding to my power... 


C. B. BROWN. 


It is clear, though, that such moods 
were the result only of an insane hyper- 
sensitivity. Brown, according to all testi- 
mony, was a perfectly normal person 
in all outward respects—a model of 
moral rectitude, an affectionate hus- 
band and father, and an indefatigable 
worker. Nevertheless he was constantly 
preoccupied with morbid fancies, saw 
death not far off, and perhaps con- 
sciously, during his youth, paraded the 
“melancholia” then fashionable in 
some circles. 

This habit of mind served to make 
Brown especially susceptible to the 
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spell of the “Gothic” romance which at 
about this time suddenly found favor in 
Europe. This is the second contingency 
that prompted the creation of Wieland 
and the other novels. Caleb Williams, 
The Monk, The Mysteries of Udolpho 
and The Castle of Otranto, all coming 
within a few years, made a powerful 
impression on him. The extravagant 
melodrama and pseudo mystery with 
which they abound, their stage proper- 
ties of dismal corridors, unmentionable 
crimes, malignant spirits, dank tarns 
and haunted castles stimulated his 
imagination to an unusual degree. He 
set himself to the creation of a Gothic 
novel that would put America on the 
literary map with a vengeance and in 
Wieland very nearly succeeded. In his 
own opinion, however, he was not suc- 
cessful. After the book had appeared he 
modestly wrote, “When a mental com- 
parison is made between this and the 
mass of novels, I am inclined to be 
pleased with my own production. But 
when the objects of comparison are 
changed, and I revolve the transcendant 
merits of Caleb Williams, my pleasure 
is diminished, and is preserved from a 
total extinction only by the reflection 
that this performance is the first.” So 
he went on, in Ormond, to cap the cli- 
max with a remarkably apt imitation of 
Godwin’s novel. The plot and manner 
of Ormond are sufficiently Godwinian, 
but it is the worst of Brown’s works in 
this vein and only a little better than 
his two last novels, written in a differ- 
ent tradition: Clara Howard and Jane 
Talbot—oppressively sentimental tales, 
tedious almost beyond belief. 

But coming from an American, 
Wieland was, at least, fresh and power- 
ful; and, for all its laborious prose, 
hifalutin phraseology, redundant and 
turgid rhetoric, not lacking in drama or 
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even in power of characterization. It 
has also a mordant analytical quality in 
its delineation of fanatic tendencies 
among the outlandish protagonists, 
better developed in the third novel, Ar- 
thur Mervyn. The plot of Wieland te. 
volves about ventriloquism, then in 
vogue, and its horrors result from the 
immoral use of his ventriloquist powers 
by the demonic practical joker, Carwin. 
Wieland is made to murder his wife 
and family at the bidding of disem- 
bodied voices, and through several hun- 
dred pages of spiritual anguish and 
bloody violence, the secret of Carwin’s 
“joke” is withheld. To say the least, the 
denouement when it comes is some- 
thing of a let-down. However, for the 
readers of Brown’s time, ventriloquism, 
second sight, mesmerism, and like fake 
“sciences” were held in some esteem. 
No doubt Wieland seemed based on 
sound doctrine. 

What interests us here is not the ex- 

travagance of Brown’s subject matter, 
but his manner which, especially in 
Wieland but also in Arthur Mervyn 
and Edgar Huntly, possessed germina- 
tive qualities for his successors. Com- 
pare, for example, the general tone and 
style of Poe’s ““The Case of M. Valde- 
mar’ with whole passages in Wieland, 
like this: 
Meanwhile, the disease thus wonderfully 
generated betrayed more terrible symptoms. 
Fever and delirium terminated in lethargic 
slumber, which, in the course of two hours, 
gave place to death; yet not till insupport- 
able exhalations and crawling putrefaction 
had driven from his chamber and the house 
everyone whom their duty did not detain. 
Such was the end of my father. 

The macabre love-in-death themes 
(‘“Ligeia,” “Morella”) that fascinated 
Poe are also fully adumbrated. After 
murdering his wife, Wieland expe 
riences transports very similar to those 
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of Poe’s pathological heroes. 

I lifted the corpse in my arms and laid it 
on the bed. I gazed upon it with delight. 
Such was the elation of my thoughts that I 
even broke into laughter. I clapped my 
hands and exclaimed, “‘It is done! My sacred 
duty is fulfilled. To what have I sacrificed, 
O my God! thy last and best gift, my wife!” 
_.. 1 thought upon what I had done as a 
sacrifice to duty, and was calm. 

Poe was able to inject into equally 
diabolic action a quality of cold delib- 
eration and to surround it with an aura 
of distorted moral earnestness quite be- 
yond Brown’s reach; but the germ evi- 
dently is here. 

The following comment might very 
well have been written with Poe in 
mind: ‘His great object seems to be to 
exhibit the soul in scenes of extraor- 
dinary interest. For this purpose strik- 
ing and perilous situations are devised, 
or circumstances of strong moral ex- 
citement, a troubled conscience, partial 
gleams of insanity, or bodings of imag- 
inary evil which haunt the soul, and 
force it into all the agonies of terror. 
... We are constantly struck with the 
strange contrast of over-passion and 
over-reasoning;”? but actually, it is a 
discussion of Brown. With some modi- 
fications it is a comment that might 
equally apply to the whole school of 
apocalyptical writers from Brown to 
Thomas Wolfe. 

Brown’s best novel, Arthur Mervyn, 
while perhaps only a second-rate work, 
is an astonishing production if we take 
properly into account the fact that it 
was composed in a kind of vacuum, by 
a man who willed it into existence 
without the peculiar benefits of an ac- 
tive milieu which could both evoke and 
nourish it. What, can we conceive, 
would Flaubert have been able to do 
had he worked in complete spiritual 

7W. H. Prescott in The Library of American Biography. 
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isolation, a pioneer without public, con- 
freres, or the ferment of ideas on tech- 
nique and subject that surrounded his 
productive years? Brown had no props 
except the pale assistance of distant and 
unpromising predecessors like Godwin 
and Mrs. Radcliffe. He worked utterly 
alone. And yet he was able to write an 
Arthur Mervyn, a novel that certainly 
surpasses most of its models and may 
be favorably compared with almost any 
novel of its genre in Europe. 

The incidental theme of Arthur 
Mervyn, a plague of yellow fever 
which struck Philadelphia in 1793, 
brings up comparisons with DeFoe’s ac- 
count of a similar pestilence in London; 
but the identities go somewhat deeper 
than this. The dry and factual tone of 
Defoe’s fictions is often reflected in 
Brown's descriptions, as well as the 
overwhelming succession of repetitious 
incident. The air of improvisation lies 
upon Arthur Mervyn as it does upon 
Roxana ot Moll Flanders, and there is 
not a little of the picaresque about 
Mervyn's peripatetic, hair-breadth ad- 
ventures. 

Throughout this novel there are 
flashes of psychological penetration 
that anticipate the later and more ac- 
complished novelists. To his contem- 
poraries Brown was, in fact, noted for 
profundity, most of which seems to us 
now only the result of perhaps inten- 
tional obscurantism. Even several dec- 
ades after his death our criticism was 
unequal to plumbing these muddy 
depths. Prescott, for example, believed 
that, ‘Like the productions of Cole- 
ridge, or Wordsworth, [Brown’s} 
seem to rely on deeper sensibilities than 
most men possess, and tax the reason- 
ing powers more severely than is agree- 
able to readers who resort to works of 
fiction only as an epicurean indul- 
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gence.” But there are passages of in- 
sight such as that in which Mervyn tells 
of Betty Lawrence’s attitude toward 
him: 

Me she hated, because she was conscious of 
having injured me, because she knew that I 
held her in contempt, and because I had de- 
tected her in an illicit intercourse with the 
son of a neighbor. 

Or take this excerpt from the confes- 
sion of the suicidal Welbeck: 

One evening, as I traversed the bank of the 
creek, these dismal meditations were uncom- 
monly intense. They at length terminated in 
a resolution to throw myself into the stream. 
The first impulse was to rush instantly to my 
death ; but the remembrance of papers, lying 
at my lodgings, which might unfold more 
than I desired to the curiosity of survivors, 
induced me to postpone this catastrophe till 
the next morning. 

My purpose being formed, I found my 
heart lightened of its usual weight. By you 
it will be thought strange, but it is never- 
theless true, that I derived from this new 
prospect not only tranquillity but cheer- 
fulness. 1 hastened home. (Italics mine.) 
This, in spite of its brevity and catch- 
as-catch-can manner, is worthy of 
Dostoevsky. 

The principal objections to be raised 
against the novel are its implausibility, 
overwhelming employment of coinci- 
dence, and general lack of distinction 
in style. As an instance of fantastic im- 
probability and lack of human signifi- 
cance, here is the thumbnail story of the 
life of a minor character, Clavering, 
who appears briefly and then is not 
heard of again (a fault evident 
throughout the work; characters are in- 
troduced then summarily dropped with 
inconsequential effect in Arthur Mervyn 
and all the other novels). 

He gave no distinct account of his family, 

but stated, in loose terms, that they were 

residents in England, high-born and wealthy. 

That they had denied him the woman he 
20p. cit. 


loved and banished him to America, under 
penalty of death if he should dare to return, 
and that they had refused him all means of 
subsistence in a foreign land. He predicted, in 
his wild and declamatory way, his own death. 

The over-abundant surprises and 
twists of plot hinge almost wholly on 
coincidence. Young Mervyn, after his 
father marries the bond-servant, Betty 
Lawrence, leaves the farm and goes to 
Philadelphia where, after sundry adven- 
tures, he encounters Welbeck, a myster- 
ious person of great wealth. In the 
course of time Mervyn learns through 
a number of quite fortuitous accidents 
that Welbeck gained his wealth il- 
legally, and that he has murdered a 
man. Mervyn apprehends him a few 
moments after the deed is committed, 
and Welbeck proceeds to tell the story 
of his life. It is an honest enough de- 
piction of the degeneration of an es 
sentially well-meaning man of weak 
will, though tinged with sentimentality 
and minimized in final effectiveness by 
melodramatic resolutions. 

Probably the most successful single 
aspect of Arthur Mervyn is its remark- 
able picture of a city stricken by pesti- 
lence. Brown is here restrained and ef- 
fective in his portrayal of a plague 
creeping across the town, of passersby 
moving like ghosts along deserted 
streets, and a certain murky dread pet- 
vading the whole of Philadelphia. He 
can strike off in a scene the whole tone 
of the time. There is even a macabre 
humor (something rare in Brown) in 
such an episode as this: 

. . . | approached a house the door of which 
was opened, and before which stood a ve- 
hicle, which I presently recognized to be 4 


hearse. 

The driver was seated on it. I stood still 
to mark his visage, and to observe the course 
which he proposed to take. Presently a cof- 
fin, borne by two men, issued from the 
house. The driver was a negro; but his com- 
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panions were white. Their features were 
marked by ferocious indifference to danger 
or pity. One of them, as he assisted in 
thrusting the coffin into the cavity prepared 
for it, said, “I’ll be damned if I think the 
poor dog was quite dead. It wasn’t the 
fever that ailed him, but the sight of the 
girl and her mother on the floor. I wonder 
how they all got into that room. What car- 
ried them there?” 

The other fellow surlily muttered, “Their 
legs, to be sure.” 

“And I thank them with all my heart; 
but, damn it, it wasn’t right to put him in 
his coffin before the breath was fairly gone. 
I thought the last look he gave me told me 
to stay a few minutes.” 

“Pshaw! He could not live. The sooner 
dead the better for him; as well as for us. 
Did you mark how he eyed us when we 
carried away his wife and daughter? I never 
cried in my life, since I was knee-high, but 
curse me if I ever felt in better tune for the 
business than just then. Hey!” continued he, 
looking up, and observing me standing a 
few paces distant, and listening to their dis- 
course; “‘what’s wanted? Anybody dead?” 


Brown wrote rapidly and apparently 
never revised, but apart from haste and 
lack of respect for his medium, his con- 
ception of style placed him in the line 
of all apocalyptical writers from Sir 
Thomas Browne to Thomas Wolfe. Is 
it accidental that these writers invar- 
iably produce a luxuriant, involuted 
prose, or is there some indeterminate 
connection between their cast of mind, 
subject matter and its medium of ex- 
pression? Browne, Coleridge, Melville, 
Poe, and in our day Faulkner and 
Wolfe, all formed themselves upon a 
style of sensuous splendor. Brockden 
Brown’s writing is often bad because of 
it, but again he achieves striking effects 
by it. His prose is unwieldly when, in- 
stead of writing simply, “I was un- 
happy,” he circumlocutes: ‘The condi- 
tion of my mind was considerably re- 
mote from happiness,” or when for “I 
could strike a light,” “by a common ap- 
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paratus (tinderbox) that lay beside my 
bed I could instantly produce a light.” 
On the other hand compare such strik- 
ing phrases as “His brain seemed to 
swell beyond its continent” and “What 
have I to do with that dauntless yet 
guiltless front? With that foolishly- 
confiding and obsequious, yet erect and 
unconquerable, spirit? Is there no 
means of evading your pursuit, Must I 
dip my hands, a second time, in blood; 
and dig for you a grave by the side of 
Watson ?” with similar passages in Mel- 
ville or Poe. The seed of the matter, 
and the pattern of the manner, in both 
Poe and Melville, it is not too fanciful 
to think, can be found in the first three 
novels of Brown. 

Of the last three works, little need 
be said. Edgar Huntly attempted, it is 
true, to utilize the American Indian as 
a character, anticipating Cooper by a 
quarter of a century; but the result was 
unhappy. Brown’s Indians are little 
more than animals. The framework of 
the novel rests upon the bizarre esca- 
pades of a sleepwalker and is entirely 
incredible, nor are there portraits of 
recognizable individuality, like Wel- 
beck in Arthur Mervyn. After Edgar 
Huntly there was an interval of two 
years in which Brown devoted himself 
to journalism; Clara Howard was pub- 
lished in 1801 and Jane Talbot in 1804. 
Brown had by then regretted his earlier 
sensationalism, writing to his brother, 
“Your remarks upon the gloominess 
and out-of-nature incidents of ‘Huntly,’ 
if they be not just in their full extent, 
are doubtless such as most readers will 
make, which alone is a sufficient reason 
for dropping the doleful tone and as- 
suming a.cheerful one, or at least sub- 
stituting moral causes and daily inci- 
dents in place of the prodigious or the - 
singular. I shall not fall hereafter into 
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that strain.” But without the spur of 
dark deeds and that peculiar sort of 
morbidity which alone fired his imagi- 
nation, he could not produce fiction of 
vitality. The final two attempts must 
have convinced him of this for, though 
he lived six years longer and wrote 
voluminously in his Literary Magazine 


and American Register, he produced 
nothing notable. Dying at 39 he had 
apparently said all that was in him; and 
it was considerable. A beginning had 
been made; the shape of American fic. 
tion had been set in at least one of its 
characteristic channels; and this was 
achievement of a significant order. 


Death in the Woods 


ALICE MOSER 


Stalking on black-furred steel 
The cat goes, piercing its kill 
With topaz lances. Through the wood 
The squirrel screams to save his blood. 
Rooted to the tree he stares 
At light that calls beyond his fears. 
The trees, frozen footmen, witness 
Now the ancient jungle kiss. 
Death that harries down its foe 
Must fight with breath and swiftly go 
But terror gleaming beautiful 

- Softly rends the shuddering will. 


December 1941 
(To E. B.) 
MILTON MILLER 


The mind’s void echoes— 

And isn’t it the child I was 

That in December yearns again 

To touch a fragment of the past 

Another year’s end brought me? 

I sometimes wish they would expend themselves, 
Those voices, as the world each day expends, 
Extinguishes itself. Bring dawns, 

O bring us dawns like those no more, 

Like those we have expired upon 

And even in the ghost remember. 
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Bananas Are Sometimes Red 
DIon O’DONNOL . 


MONG the marvelous things 
associated with mention of my 
uncle’s name were red bananas. 

I] was young,—so very young that con- 
versation was a series of questions, 
questions that poured forth with such 
impetuosity that they seldom waited for 
an answer,—when first he came into 
the quiet world of home. 

Home was my mother, quiet and 
strong. The street, misty-wet and 
mysterious in the dawn, when the milk- 
man came with a rattle of empties and 
iron-rimmed wheels along the sleepy 
row of houses that made our block. The 
stirring rhythmic music—the patterned 
beat of the hoofs of his horse, clip, 
clot, clot—in uneven progression into 
the day. What wonder—a horse wear- 
ing a hat before the sun was up! And 
the sun, brighter than the music of 
trumpets that felled the walls of Bible 
cities. And my father stopping to toss 
me awake after the shrill alarm marked 
the official beginning of the day. The 
short hour before the whistle blew and 
the door closed and the house settled 
back into its lethargy. 

But it was an even-flowing world— 
invaded by time only, at its beginning 
and at its end. What lay between was 
the glad cry, the transient, lonely de- 
sire that yielded to the persuasion of 
an open but forbidden gate. The ten- 
foot, awing wonder of a sunflower face 
... the cool, reassuring dark about the 
roots of flower beds where one could 
lie and listen to the sleepy hum of a 
world unentered, that no one knew . . . 
the flashing wings that arrowed from 
the dark recesses of trees and brought 


a sudden end to gauzy wings . . . the 
swollen content of bees . . . the hur- 
ried scurry of many legs and one body 
. . . the uncomprehended and troubling 
activity of ants, endless along the green 
stalks: moving the dead that made a 
thousand of them, hollowing the ar- 
moured shell. 

Jam and some bread . . . adventure 
and mishaps in the swing-tree . . . fau- 
cets, where water foamed white in pails 

. . mud images . . . the luring dream 
of the street where others passed so 
free into unhurried wonder . . . where? 

And whistles with the sun overhead 
... lunch... milk and vegetables, and 
the half-dusk of sleep ...a bath... 
clean clothes and mother. Stories and 
games... the late afternoon train. . . 
heard but never seen . . . exciting .. . 
lonely, crying . . . calling . . . sad, like 
the smile of mother, like the laughter 
of mother, even when she played with 
you. And father coming . . . a whole 
block’s freedom to meet him in... 
Supper in the kitchen . . . the building 
sets .. . the phonograph and the deeply 
moving—dark and hungry music... 
or the bright songs that father helped 
you sing. And seven-thirty and bed... 
the low talk of mother and father, away 
off like water and like wind . . . away 
xs. 

My father gave me an extra high 
swing in his strong arms. He was late 
and my impatience had overcome my 
shyness of strangers. 

“Well, Mr. Flip,” he said. “Did you 
keep good care of your mother today?” 

And then turning to the stranger, 
“What do you think of your namesake, 
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~ Tom?” 

“A Claredon, even though he has his 
mother’s darkness,” the stranger re- 
plied. “His mother’s darkness, Al. That 
and something no Claredon will ever 
lose. There’s a spell on him—those eyes 
and that chin.” 

My father set me quickly down on 
my feet. For an instant he was changed 
as I had never seen him changed— 
there was no laughter about him now, 
and his eyes seemed to be looking at 
something a long way off. After an ar- 
rested pause, such as dancers use in in- 
terpretive movement, he said rather 
gravely, “Phillip, this is your Uncle 
Tom from Mexico.” 

I extended my small hand and said, 
“How do you do, Sir?” as I had been 
taught. 

His long, brown fingers closed about 
it with a strong but gentle grip. 

“Not so serious, my young buck-o,” 
he laughed. “I’m only your Uncle, the 
Claredon Black Sheep.” His laughter 
engulfed me. 

“What is a black sheep? Where?” 

“You'll find out soon enough, 
Thomas Philip Claredon. Come, have a 
ride on one.” He tossed me to his 
shoulder and we were off toward the 
house. I liked his positive, friendly 
way—we were fast friends. 

Without ever hearing it said, I knew 
my mother did not approve of my 
father’s brother. I knew it—There was 
an ache in the dark, secret center of me. 
An ache that the bright, animated con- 
versation did not quench. 

My father and Uncle sat at the table 
long after the meal was finished. They 
were wholly engrossed in talk of dis- 
tant places ‘‘outside the States.” I sat on 
my uncle’s lap, completely charmed by 
their torrent of words, understanding 
little of what was said. There was some- 
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thing alive in the air that crept down 
into the lungs and swept through my 
blood like a fever. A latent desire, 
hardly felt before, was sharp as hunger 
in me. There was something swelling in 
me that was not visualized. I knew it 
was for the moment captured in the 
golden cascade of words that filled our 
always clean, quiet and prosaic kitchen. 
I knew it was ravenous, never to be sat- 
isfied. 

Tom Claredon was an incredible ele- 
ment in my quiet world. In memory, his 
Stay with us is unbounded by time— 
likely it was a visit of days. But those 
days put magic in the ordinary air— 
they are held in a bubble-like luminos- 
ity. They are a riot of sleeping and 
waking dreams—jungles, strange cities, 
Indians, buried gold, laughing native 
girls, talking birds and animals, gods 
thinking and breathing and feeling like 
men, lived in them. And more ordinary 
things. Pancho Villa, a bicycle, revolu- 
tions, guns and knives, bandits and 
Spanish ladies, my uncle’s thick gold 
watch. All were strange, entrancing, to 
be loved. 

Uncle Tom was like them, he didn’t 
belong in our well-ordered life. There 
was something that clung closer to him 
than his words—something in the way 
he walked, his quick, deft movements 
that made one feel the strangeness of 
the suit he wore. 

Incongruous fact and fancy made an 
imaginative world in which night- 
marish adventures befell me. For years 
I rode to the attack of San Luis Posti 
on the handlebars of a bicycle ridden 
by Pancho Villa. Once I carried the 
great gold watch and, being invisible, 
saw many beautiful and wondrous 
things. All that he had brought into my 
life fascinated me—but all depended 
on the red bananas for their potency to 
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charm. 

He slapped the top of his leather 
trunk as the express men set it down in 
the hall. 

“Young fellow, there’s something in 
there for you. Do you like bananas? 

| liked bananas! The trunk was open. 
Carefully he lifted them out . . . the 
bananas that were red. 

“Red is the color of magic, it’s the 
color of blood,” he said. “Blood al- 
ways tells. There’s magic in these ba- 
nanas, the blood of strange dreams and 
happenings. They’re not commonplace, 
what’s-to-be-expected bananas. They'll 
feed something you don’t know is in 
you yet—they’ll give you dreams and 
the power to make those dreams come 

true. 
| With belief and secret satisfaction I 
ate the red bananas. How sweet they 
were—so different from the ordinary 
yellow kind. They fed one with a secret 
satisfaction—it was too bad that all the 
children in the world might not eat red 
bananas—walk with gods in the golden 
world—find in the dark blood the lost 
tongue of animals and birds. Move to 
action with the power of magic that is 
immortal. 

I had never heard my parents dis- 
agree. They were not quarreling loudly 
now. “Tom is a dreamer,” my mother 
said bitterly. ‘Unstable and shiftless. 
What has he to show for rainbow 
chasing ?”” 

“But, Nora, it’s there. A treasure for 
the taking. He has found the hidden 
cipher on the map . . .” 

“So he throws a fortune into your 
lap. Alfred Marion, it’s fantastic! A 
thousand bays and inlets and by chance 


he sails into the correct one—it’s incred- 
ible.” 
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“But the shell mounds are there like 
twin breasts on the beach where the 
savages used to feast, and sunk between 
them the treasure of Maxmillian, the 
hope of a lost cause...” 

“I see you have learned your 
brother's extravagant phrases, as well 
as the facts.” 

“Nora, listen to me. One must spend 
a little money. It takes money—equip- 
ment and men to lift gold out of even 
loose sand and gravel. Tom’s a rich 
man—thirty-two cargoes of gold and 
silver from the richest mines in the 
world—” 

“Yes, Tom’s a rich man. Rich he is, 
but still borrowing dollars! Alfred, it’s 
no gold or silver bars I want, but a hus- 
band with some common sense.” 

“You wouldn’t be calling me a fool!” 

“Don’t raise your voice to me—with 
such ready wisdom.” There was a tired- 
ness in my mother’s voice. 

“You'll be waking your son. The 
damage is done. And the business too.” 

“Well, it’s hard enough I’ve worked 
at vulcanizing tires and fixing at this 
and that—” 

“Yours is a strange sort of love.” My 
mother was crying. It was unbelievable 
—my mother cried! It was more to be 
disbelieved than that bananas could be 
red. But, bananas were red—anything 
was possible. All the improbable and 
curious dreams might be true and wait- 
ing for you to come to them. They 
might greet you like a Sphinx, but their 
secrets were not impregnable. Unknow- 
ingly they would reveal themselves in 
the night. 

For, bananas are sometimes red. 
Nothing had happened, and everything 
had hap pened—iife never was the same 
again. 


Bayou Idyl 


JOHN T. WESTBROOK 


“I wonder what we'll talk about when we 

Are old,” he mused, and gripped an empty hand 
That closed because it could not catch the air. 
“When I was young I used to steal away 

From bed to listen while old women talked 
Around the great stove in my father’s store. 

The thing I learned at twelve or younger was 
That it would never do to say, “This is 

The coldest winter, hottest summer, or 

The wettest spring there ever was.’ At such 

A statement they grew angry in their snuff— 
Eyes glared; jowls trembled; toothless gums chewed like 
A tethered horse at grass too short. Then after 
Much spitting with a quick brown violence, one 
Would say, ‘In eighteen-something-nine there was 
A summer’—or a winter or a spring— 

They seemed to think for sure they owned the years 
That came before our upstart world was born. 
And those old years were first in everything, 

In dry and wet and hot and cold. The seasons 
Were giants in the earth in those days. Time— 
Even time was now degenerate, and all 

We had. was milksop years—summer a weakling 
And winter now a puling lukecold thing 

Whose wind was breeze and north was impotent. 
I held a hollow chest in fascination— 

Those fearsome mighty years that never were 
Except in some old woman’s dream! At times 

I egged them on to hear them talk. Around 

The stove then on a drowsy winter evening 
Summers of time long gone came back to parch 
The oldest live-oaks, blight the cypresses, 

And drink the rivers up to scalding trickles. 

The storms were vast and monstrous; lightning darted 
Like old-world reptile wings. Rain now was to 
That rain as some sick housecat to a panther. 
Their cold was mystery: space in their thought 
Was wide and blind, like time. No Arkansas 
Was northwest and no Oklahoma. Winter 

Came out of dark pines and a million miles 


Of night; it was not something forecast, but 

A leap and a long howling in the chimneys. 
Around the stove these winds of sixty years 

Ago had savagery and might and tumult 

Out of the unknown and the great void strangeness. 
You see, it’s bad to know: one can’t imagine. 

Fancy is ghost, and wisdom too much morning. 

A radio announcer tells us now, 

‘The cold wave is in Dalfas; it will come 

To New Orleans tomorrow morning early.’ 

And so it comes—from Dallas and from Denver: 
A docile thing, on schedule like a train— 

As if the north wind had an engineer— 

‘Cold wave arriving on track ten.’ Give me 

The mystery that came to eaves and pine-tops 

In wild wind new from nowhere down the darkness!” 


With Death at the Crooked Elbow 
of the Night 


MARGUERITE JANVRIN ADAMS 


With death at the crooked elbow of the night, 
hold aching-close the moment that is ours— 
this instant love, this friendship that in spite 
of turmoil has the steadfastness of towers 
guarding the vulnerable city of the heart. 
With death so near, stretch forth the sturdy hand, 
leave not unspoken words that swiftly start 

to the clear surface, light the lifted brand 

of faith. Dear to the tortured human soul 

are all things beautiful of sky and sea; 

for this ephemeral instant let there be 

only remembered beauty for the whole 

sweet world of knowing. Chaos stalks its prey, 
yet loses victory. So against cold death 

there shall be warmth, the sun of lasting day 
balanced against extinguishable breath. 


Tangled Patterns 


JANET JARRETT 


HE woman pressed her body 
against the wall and leaned 
her forehead against its hard- 
ness. She tightened her body against the 
wall and beat upon it with her fists. 
The dull thud came through to her 
with an insistent beat, and the urgency 
she felt lost itself in the pounding of 
her own fists. She leaned against the 
wall and let herself become the pound- 
ing and nothing more. She wished the 
pounding could be inside the minds of 
all the people she knew in the next 
room. She wanted to beat against their 
heads until there was nothing left for 
them either but the thudding sound. 

When the pounding finally stopped, 
she walked to the window. The cold 
glass was good to feel against her cheek 
and she pressed her wrists against it 
and cooled them until the little 
pulse that was there beat slower. The 
pointed lights in the street below had a 
hypnotic quietness. If she opened the 
window there would be the river 
smell; but she would not open the win- 
dow, it might bring back the pounding, 
and the lights below would become too 
hypnotic to resist. 

She thought she would have to go 
back soon to the people she knew in 
the other room. She remembered how 
it had been when she left. The heavi- 
ness had beat upon her mind and body 
until the room had flattened out into a 
cardboard bedlam. The noise made by 
the man at the piano had poured 
through the room and stopped at the 
other end where it rebounded endlessly 
between the floor and the ceiling. 

The room was filled with the people 


she knew and she hated to go back. She 
knew them all, too well. They had all 
at one time or another brought the 
twisted patterns of their lives to her. 
She knew more about them than they 
knew and being with them only snarled 
the tangles of her own mind. She 
wanted to scream at them to make them 
listen to her. She had learned to be 
alone and to straighten out her own 
pattern of existence for herself. Why 
couldn’t they? 

Because her mind was losing itself in 
the lights below, she let it remember 
the day she had left the man she loved. 

> = * 

Ann stood at the door of the cottage 
and looked out at the lake that lay 
quiet in the pink of the early morning 
sun. Allen had already gone out some 
place, he always liked to get up when 
the morning was still gray. He said that 
morning was like-a woman. You 
couldn’t know her properly until you 
had seen her without paint. Ann 
thought she remembered reading that 
someplace, but Allen made it sound as 
if - had thought of it. And perhaps he 
had. 

She felt the wood of the door beneath 
her hand and it was rough and wooden 
and full of splinters. She rubbed 
her finger against it and a tiny piece of 
wood caught in her skin. She pulled it 
out and squeezed until there was a tiny 
round red drop of blood. She felt an 
unreasoning anger at the sight of the 
blood. How much longer would they 
have to stay in this place? 

She turned to look at the room. The 
floor was rough and wooden too and 
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TANGLED PATTERNS 


through the door she could see the big 
black store in the kitchen. They were 
staying in this place while Allen fin- 
ished his picture. 

He had nearly finished it now, he 
could do the rest in New York. She 
went into the next room to look at the 
picture. She remembered the day she 
had asked Allen what it was. He had 
laughed and said, “Why, darling, it’s 
us. Don’t you see that?” 

She had looked at it again. There 
was a starkness of broken white monu- 
ments against deep blue shadows and 
pale yellow sand and there was a fuzzy 
green moon that was only half a moon 
and not well formed. It was unreal and 
impressionistic, and she didn’t under- 
stand. 

He was speaking, ‘‘Ann, sometimes 
I'm almost frightened at your mind. 
It's so hard and cold. You can’t see any- 
thing beyond the surface rules of life. 
You're those rocks, white and absolute. 
You forget that most people are fuzzy 
moons that don’t know the rules very 
well.” 

She had let him think that. Let him 
think that she didn’t see the meaning 
of the two circles of water that spiralled 
out to meet each other and pass and 
then meet again on the other side when 
he tossed a stone into the lake water a 
little farther than the one she had 
thrown. Let him think that she wanted 
to go back to New York because it was 
an obligation instead of a pattern to be 
finished. 

It had always been like that, if she 
had only known it. He had always 
wanted to stay in a place beyond the 
time that was allotted to that place. 
They always stayed too long with 
groups of people. Whenever they 
stayed too long the purpose of their 
coming had diminished in proportion 
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to the time and when they finally left 
there was no reality or pattern to their 
having gone. 

It was that way with themselves. He 
had never known when to leave her. 
Because a thing was good for a length 
of time, he believed that it was good 
for more than that time, and it was 
never so. 

She didn’t mean to do anything 
about it this particular time. She never 
had because she had always hoped that 
he would see the relations of things. 
Perhaps he would this time. 

Breakfast was nearly ready when he 
came in. She forgot her irritation when 
she saw him. She could almost believe 
he stayed too long because that was his 
pattern and perhaps his pattern was as 
good as hers. 

They didn’t say much at breakfast 
because they never did say much to 
each other. She knew his thoughts as 
well as he did and their conversation 
was always about his thoughts, so there 
was no need to talk. Over their coffee 
he leaned back in his chair and said, 
“Do you know what I’m thinking?” 
She looked at him and she knew, but 
because she hoped she was wrong she 
said she didn’t know. 

“I don’t want to go back to New 
York. The picture’s almost done, but 
there’s no reason for going back except 
to do those damned murals. You know 
I hate to do them; so I think I'll write 
and tell them I’m sick or something 
then we can stay here the rest of the 
summer and through fall. I’m tired of 
doing things I’m supposed to do.” 

Yes, he had always been tired of do- 
ing things he was supposed to do. Her 
anger came back coldly and with a rea- 
son, but she spoke slowly and care- 
fully, “But Allen, you promised to do 
the murals, they are waiting for you. 
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You can’t forget your obligations like 
that. We wouldn’t enjoy staying here 
on stolen time. If you go back now you 
can have them finished by next spring 
and then we can plan a vacation, if you 
like.” 

She had chosen her words carefully, 
but she might as well have spoken with- 
out thought. The effect on him couldn't 
have been worse. 

“Of course, you’d want to go back. 
Can’t you ever forget the rules? It’s 
part of your well-ordered existence that 
we should go back. How you ever for- 
got yourself long enough to marry me 
is more than I can see. Come to think 
of it, you probably planned it anyway. 
Well, I for one, am sick of planning. 
I’m staying here and to hell with New 
York and murals and plans. You go 
back it it’s so important. Maybe I'll see 
you around sometime.” 

Even as she packed to go back she 
didn’t mean to. Maybe she was wrong 
after all. Maybe patterns didn’t get you 
any place. She started to go in where he 
was painting to te}l him then. But when 
she saw what he had done to the pic- 
ture, she only said, “I’m leaving now,” 
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and walked out of the room. In one 
comer of the picture against the pale 
yellow sands he had painted the black. 
ness of a high fence. 

>. £ * 

Ever since, when people had spoken 
of her patterned life, she had let them 
talk, let them believe that the world 
was really black and white for her. It 
was easier that way, her pride could 
never be hurt. Sometimes she almost 
believed in the pattern herself. It was 
when she faced the hopeless tangle of 
her own thoughts that she hated the 
people she knew. She had learned to 
pretend that her life was patterned. 
Why couldn’t they? 

As she leaned against the window, 
the lights in the street below drew her 
to them until they almost were at her 
fingertips. She decided to open the 
windows and let the lights and the 
smell of the river do their work, but 
the door of her room was opened 
quietly, and one of the people she knew 
came in. 

“I’m so glad you're alone, Ann 
There’s something I want to talk to you 


about.” 


Meaning of Life 


ELIsE ASHER 


It neither echoes in the heavy halls of science, 
Nor walks the geometric line, 

Nor sprawls upon the inner walls of conscience, 
Nor dwells in that already done. 


Nor is it wrought out of a universal picture; 
But wrung from individual will: 

The spinal sap that pours into a gesture 
Strangely beautiful or cruel. 
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On <Aesthetics* 


EDOUARD RODITI 


EFINITIONS of philosophies 
all imply some philosophical 
premises, either consciously 

stated or unconsciously suggested, and 
can be broadly said to belong to either 
of two classes: the first stresses the 
methods of the philosophies which it 
defines, the second their conceptual 
content. One can thus say that a phil- 
osophical or critical system is idealistic 
when it unfolds dialectically from pre- 
conceived ideas, opinions or ideals, 
whether consciously or unconsciously 
formulated; in fact, that any system is 
idealistic as soon as it establishes an 
a priori synthesis of the universe, of 
human experience or of any more lim- 
ited subject-matter, such as art or his- 
tory. Some such philosophies begin by 
stating an opinion, or two conflicting 
opinions, as Plato often did, or more 
than two opinions, which are then an- 
alyzed dialectically or serve as tools in 
the dialectical analysis of the philos- 
ophy’s subject-matter. Dialectical ma- 
terialism is thus also an idealistic phil- 
osophy, as the materialists themselves 
admit when they explain that Marx 
“inverted” the dialectical pyramid of 
Hegel’s philosophy. But this first 
method of defining philosophies by 
stressing their methods is almost too 
broad: it will list, as idealistic philos- 
ophies, nearly all philosophies and es- 
pecially all the philosophies of history 
or of art of the past century. Aestheti- 
aime SES" eee sin, ose eh 
criticized separately. The essay, ‘‘Growth and Struc- 
ture of the Philosophy of Benedetto Croce,’’ has ap- 

in the Journal of Aesthetics; another, “The 


peed 
oetics of T. tion,”” ared in P M ine ; 
ied ao = " ion,’’ appe: in Poetry Magazine 


n . Borgese, appeared in the Sewanee 
Review; Valéry, Rilke and Brémond will be discussed 
in further essays. 


cians and philosophers of history in- 
deed seem peculiarly prone to dialecti- 
cal analysis of opinions and to the elab- 
oration, or criticism, of 4 priori syn- 
theses. 

Our second method of definition is 
that which stresses the content of a 
philosophy; it is therefore more con- 
venient and more usual. It also of- 
fers the advantage of being acceptable 
to most idealistic thinkers, many of 
whom would object to a classification 
which refuses to distinguish their phil- 
osophies from those of materialism, 
believed to be a contrary of all that they 
represent. We can thus call a system 
idealistic if it postulates a chronological 
ptiority or axiological primacy of an 
ideal, whether this ideal be God, the 
soul, reason, the idea, man’s genius or 
any other such immaterial 4 priori con- 
cept. Whether a philosopher believes 
that God created the universe, that the 
soul pre-exists the body and survives it, 
that the idea, or the spirit, or reason, 
is the first cause of matter or domi- 
nates it, or simply that the soul, the 
spirit, reason or the idea is of greater 
moral value than the body or than mat- 
ter, such a philosopher is an idealist. 
And, when I now mention reason as an 
ideal concept, I do not refer to any 
formal process of reasoning such as 
logic, nor to the objective “reason” 
which one can observe in chronological 
sequences or in material causality, but 
rather to a subjective or transcendental 
reason, more or less identified with 
man’s ‘rational soul”, such as one finds 
in the systems of the averroist thinkers 
of the Middle Ages or in the philos- 
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ophy of Descartes. 

In aesthetics and the philosophy of 
art, conceptual idealism is represented 
generally by such opinions as that 
genius, or inspiration, or the idea, or 
the artist’s soul, reveal and express 
themselves in works of art so that the 
masterpiece is chiefly significant as a 
material manifestation or “sign” of 
some potential and immaterial force 
which, as in the philosophy of Croce, 
may be expressed or valid even before 
it leaves any material sign. And this 
immaterial ideal can either be part of 
the artist’s ego, of his individuality or 
personality, or else it can be dictated to 
him, from within or from without, by 
some other and superior force or 
genius. The artist thus expresses his 
own will or a divine will such as that 
of God, of an eternal idea, of an ideal, 
of his race or of his age. The distinc- 
tion between conceptual idealism and 
materialism here again becomes annoy- 
ingly subtle and obscure. Since some 
idealists admit an influence of the ar- 
tist’s surroundings, of his race or his 
age, on his work or his genius, ma- 
terialism can be distinguished from 
such positivism only when it states that 
the artist is wholly dominated or deter- 
mined by these forces and when it 
stresses their material nature, whereas 
positivism tends to idealize them and 
to raise them to the level of “spirits” of 
the race or of the age. In general, then, 
idealism tends to assert that the artist 
dominates his surroundings, can escape 
them or ignore them; or that he is dom- 
inated by immaterial forces, by the 
spirit of the times, the genius of the 
race, the dialectic of history, etc. . . . 
Both idealists and materialists thus tend 
to agree that the work of art should not 
be analyzed in terms of itself, as a mere 
object or complex whole composed of 
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intricately adjusted parts, but should 
rather be studied in a vast context, as 
part of a far greater whole, as the ex. 
pression or symptom of a potential 
force, material or spiritual, which need 
not always express itself only in art. 


II 


In contemporary criticism, one can 
distinguish two general classes of con- 
ceptual idealism. Scientific idealism, the 
first, is an offshoot of positivism which, 
in the second half of the nineteenth 
century, attempted to adapt, by anal- 
ogy, the methods of experimental 
science to philosophy, history and aes- 
thetics. But scientific idealism also at- 
tempts to correct the excessively me- 
chanistic determination of such earlier 
positivists as Taine; it therefore stresses 
the primacy of concepts such as the 
“dialectic of history” or the “‘libido” or 
“creative evolution” and elaborates its 
beliefs in psychological or psychoanaly- 
tical theories of art, or in historical 
theories such as those of some marxists 
and neo-positivists, or again in trans- 
cendental or teleological evolutional- 
ism such as that of Bergson. Psycho- 
logical idealism, at its lowest level, is 
responsible for most of the literary bio- 
graphies which have been so successful 
in recent years, such as those of Zweig 
and Maurois, who interpret a writer's 
work in terms of his life and his life in 
terms of a philosophy of character or of 
the character of the writer's age. Such 
psychological criticism has become one 
of the banes of contemporary aesthe- 
tics: nearly all reviewers and critics 
now seem to ignore the existence and 
validity of any other critical methods 
and offer superficially psychological ap- 
preciations or explanations as if no 
other judgments were possible or justt- 
fiable, sometimes even remaining uf 
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conscious of their own methods and 
premises. As for evolutionary idealism, 
it saw its heyday when Ferdinand Brun- 
etiére, in the latter part of the nine- 
teenth century, began to elaborate a 
sort of phylogenetic tree of the arts 
and of literature, indicating how 
genres, such as the “comédie larmoy- 
ante” or the psychological novel, grew 
out of earlier literary forms and then 
developed, through their own deca- 
dence and distintegration, into newer 
forms or genres. Aesthetic evolutional- 
ism finally became a complete philos- 
ophy in the Geisteswissenschaften of 
Dilthey and some German _philoso- 
phers, and especially in the works of 
Bergson, who suggested it in his evolu- 
tionary doctrines, and in the works of 
some of his disciples who applied his 
general theories to aesthetics in particu- 
lar. Whereas Brunetiére tried to estab- 
lish a mechanistic and scientific biology 
of literary types and forms, Bergson 
tended to idealize science and thus 
again idealized evolutionary aesthetics 
by reducing the gap between art and 
science. 

The second broad class of contem- 
porary conceptually idealistic philoso- 
phies includes all those more purely 
philosophical doctrines of art which, 
though they may sometimes abandon 
theory for practical criticism, yet cannot 
be distinguished very clearly from pure 
philosophy. This type of philosophical 
idealism, from Plato to its most recent 
exponents such as Croce or Maritain, 
has always considered art and criticized 
it as a form of knowledge and either 
accepts or rejects it when it is found to 
be consistent or inconsistent with the 
philosopher’s general theory of knowl- 
edge, of ethics and of metaphysics. 
Whether such philosophies manipulate 
the concepts of ancient or traditional 
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idealism, as Victor Cousin did, or those 
of more recent German idealism, from 
Kant to its latest exponents, they have 
consistently discussed the ethics and 
metaphysics of art and of knowledge 
and even subordinated its psychology 
and epistemology to general phil- 
osophical beliefs and principles. Neo- 
platonism, neo-thomism, neo-kantian- 
ism, neo-hegelianism, neo-humanism 
are but a few of these more recent 
schools of idealistic aesthetics which, 
even in practical criticism, can easily be 
distinguished from scientific idealism in 
that they tend to suggest or indicate a 
whole philosophy of life and of being, 
or an Existenzphilosophie, as well as a 
philosophy of art, whereas scientific 
idealism generally indicates only causal 
relationships of an empirical nature 
and neglects their metaphysical prem- 
ises. Jules de Gaultier, in his remark- 
able study of Flaubert’s psychology en- 
titled Le Bovarysme, thus expands and 
elaborates a psychological investigation 
of the novelist’s characters until it in- 
cludes a complete philosophy of man, 
a metaphysics and an ethics. Baron 
Seilliére, who has been much admired 
by English and American neo-human- 
ists, devoted more than fifty volumes to 
the Geistesgeschichte of the modern 
world: these fifty volumes are as much 
an examination of the author’s own be- 
liefs, and a slow elaboration of his 
philosophy, as a criticism of the ideas 
expressed by the many authors whom 
he studies. One can easily accumulate 
further examples of such aesthetics and 
literary criticism which are also general 
philosophies of man, of life and of the 
universe. Bergson’s Le Rire is as much 
a study of the comic in art or of the 
rhetorical and artistic devices of Mo- 
liére as of the psychology of Moliére’s 
audience and of audiences in general; 
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it does not clearly distinguish art from 
reality, author from audience, situations 
which are accidental from the con- 
sciously planned imitation of such situ- 
ations. Irving Babbitt’s Rousseau and 
Romanticism, Paul Elmer More’s many 
critical essays, all these are personal 
philosophies of art and of life rather 
than critical studies of art or of other 
philosophies. 
Il 

The history of modern idealism can 
be roughly divided into two periods. 
First, there was a reaction away from 
determinism and positivism, which 
finally produced such philosophies as 
those of Bergson or Croce; then there 
began a reaction from this intuitional 
idealism towards a more classical type 
of neo-platonism. The first period, 
from the middle of the nineteenth cen- 
tury to its end, saw the slow infiltration 
of German idealism into French, 
English and Italian thought, a process 
which had actually begun much earlier, 
though the ideas of the earlier roman- 
tics, disciples of Kant, Schelling or 
Schlegel, such as Madame de Staél in 
France or Coleridge and DeQuincey in 
England, had soon been overshadowed 
by the vast development and success of 
positivism and pragmatism. After 1850, 
the influence of Renouvier and the 
gtadual divorce of the conflicting ten- 
dencies contained in positivism 
achieved, in France, a distinction be- 
tween art for art’s sake and scientifically 
minded naturalism, which after 1860 
were treated as contraries though both 
stem from positivism and from the 
aesthetics of such creative writers as 
Flaubert. The second period, from 
1900 to our own times, is remarkable 
for the repeated attempts, on the part 
of some more recent idealists, to dis- 
credit the transcendental religions of 
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science or of art which were established, 
respectively, by Bergson and Croce, and 
to establish, in their stead, new trans- 
cendental religions of philosophical 
authority, of reason or of neo-classi- 
cism. | 

From 1850 to 1875, the revolt 
against positivism in art and philosophy 
of art was somewhat disorganized. Its 
history is that of declining Romanti- 
cism, of growing symbolism, of the tran- 
sition, on the one hand, from positivis- 
tic realism to materialistic naturalism 
and, on the other, from positivistic “art 
for art’s sake” to mystical wagnerism. 
There had indeed been much aestheti- 
cism in such realists as Balzac: La Peau 
de Chagrin contains as many elaborate 
antitheses as any Gothic novel; there 
was also much realism in Baudelaire, 
who shocked his contemporaries, and 
even later in Verlaine and the Yellow 
Book, just as there was a sort of in- 
verted aestheticism in Zola and the nat- 
uralists. In the letters of Flaubert, there 
are passages of iiterary criticism where 
this antinomy is striking; and in his 
novels, the aestheticism of art for art's 
sake produced Salommbé and the Ten- 
tation de Saint-Antoine, while his posi- 
tivistic realism produced Madame Bov- 
ary, L’Education sentimentale and 
finally Bouvard et Pécuchet. 

After 1870, pure idealism began, es- 
pecially in France, to distinguish itself 
ever more clearly from realism and na- 
turalism. In poetry, from Baudelaire to 
Rimbaud and then to Mallarmé, in 
aesthetics from Wagner, Nietzsche ot 
Tolstoy to Croce, romantic idealism, 
gradually divorced from its social and 
political aspirations which had suffered 
such severe disappointments in 1848, 
again in 1870 and finally in 1905, now 
seemed to revive as a veritable religion 
of art, repeatedly affirming the inde- 
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pendence of art and the artist and 
sometimes subordinating all other hu- 
man activities to art, and all art to 

ty or to music. The aesthetes of 
the naughty nineties and of the pre- 
war decade were the hierophants of 
this new religion which emanated, to a 
great extent, from the Revue Wagneri- 
enne and the symbolist cénacles of 
Paris: Mallarmé, Montesquiou, Proust, 
Gide, George, Rilke and, on a lower 
level, Wilde, D’Annunzio and George 
Moore. Their interest in politics, if 
they experienced any, was purely aes- 
thetic: whereas Victor Hugo and some 
earlier romantics had clamored for so- 
cial reform because the injustices of the 
society in which they lived offended 
their ethical sense, Oscar Wilde and 
his friends could candidly affirm that 
poverty and human misery must be 
eradicated because they are ugly and 
boring and offend the artist’s taste. 
In Proust’s huge novel, the working 
classes and earned salaries appear only 
occasionally, in the persons of servants 
and prostitutes who minister inciden- 
tally to the needs and pleasures of the 
main characters who all live on un- 
earned income. As Thomas Mann, over 
thirty years later, regretfully admitted, 
most artists had ceased to be directly 
interested in social reform which was 
left, as a field of speculation, to the 
marxists and materialists who were 
more concerned with politics than with 
art. 

But many aesthetes were doomed to 
be rudely awakened from their religi- 
ous dream, some of them as early as 
1914. Even before the war, Julien 
Benda began to criticize the irrational 
and mystical assumptions of Bergson. 
He published Sur le succés du Bergso- 
misme in 1914, Belphégor in 1918, and 
began writing La Trabison des clercs 
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shortly after the war. All three books 
advocate a return to the “self-evident” 
reason of Descartes which Valéry was 
also proposing in 1919 in such essays 
as La Crise de l’esprit. Later, Maritain 
proposed a return to more rational and 
conventional religion. Benda answers 
Bergson’s fatalistic and transcendental 
evolutionism with an 4 priori faith in 
reason; Maritain answers it with an a 
priori faith in dogma and in God. But 
neo-cartesianism and neo-thomism are 
still both strongly flavored with roman- 
tic idealism: Maritain, a propagandist 
for rational theology, is still able to 
agree with Brémond, a believer in emo- 
tional theology, because he can gladly 
forget dogma to agree with another 
believer in God. Finally, in the aesthet- 
ics of T. S. Eliot and of the American 
neo-humanists, who were strongly in- 
fluenced by both Benda and Maritain, 
there is a reconciliation and synthesis 
of all the old contraries of romanticism 
and classicism: Racine, Dryden and 
Pascal are now appreciated for their 
romantic qualities of passion, though 
restrained, and of lyricism, and a new 
irrationally romantic nostalgia for or- 
der, reason and classicism becomes the 
vogue. The snobs whom Benda had 
bitterly satirized in Belphégor for wor- 
shiping Bergson now abandon Bergson 
and worship Benda without becoming 
any more rational. 

Since 1920, the old romantic thirst 
for the absolute has reappeared in sev- 
eral new chaotic doctrines. Surrealism 
insists on the absolutely irrational and 
inventive nature of art, prefers madness 
to reason, magical alchemy to em- 
pirical chemistry, apocalyptic mysticism 
to speculative philosophy, astrology to 
astronomy. Another school, around the 
Abbé Brémond, whose Priére et Poésie 
caused a scandal in the French academy 
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in 1925, also stressed the mystical na- 
ture of poetry, often agreeing with the 
surrealists. After the publication of 
Brémond’s La Poésie Pure, in 1926, 
these two new schools began to fuse 
until, in 1936, Rolland de Renéville’s 
L’Expérience Poétique identified poetry 
not only with mysticism but also with 
magic. A great controversy arose in 
French literary circles; the apocalyptic 
and spell-binding natures of poetry 
were endlessly discussed, though few 
stopped to consider that the final cause 
of poetry is the beautiful, that of mys- 
ticism the good, and that of magic the 
creation of the factually true; even Ma- 
ritain, since God was in the air, often 
agreed, though officially a thomist, with 
all these neo-platonists and gnostics. 

The Second International Congress 
of Aesthetics and of Science of Art oc- 
curred in 1938 in Paris, in the middle 
of this Parisian controversy. All the 
various tendencies of idealism were 
represented. The discussions were or- 
ganized around the following topics: 
General Aesthetics, Psychology, Soci- 
ology and Culture, History and Criti- 
cism, Science of Art and Techniques, 
Contemporary Arts; but they remained, 
for the most part, sadly confused. Some 
psychoanalysis and some marxism ap- 
peared in a great deal of the discus- 
sions which were, however, mainly 
idealistic, though never very sure of 
their ideals or of their methods. And 
the Congress somehow had the depress- 
ing ait of a bankruptcy-sale of a whole 
era’s thread-bare left-overs, conducted 
in a beleaguered city which no longer 
had much use for anything. 


IV 
Art is indeed like a living gold-fish 
in a bowl. The sociological and marxist 
schools of aesthetics interpret the be- 
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havior and nature of this fish in terms 
of its bowl; the conceptual idealists, 
in terms of its soul, its destiny, its de. 
sires, its ideals, whether expressed by 
the fish or attributed to it by the phi- 
losopher; historians and evolutionists 
interpret the fish in terms of its an. 
cestors, its past or its hypothetical fu- 
ture; but few aestheticians ever stop 
to examine the gold-fish as an inde. 
pendent whole which, once explained, 
might then offer data and clues for a 
vaster interpretation including, as we 
progress from the simple to the com- 
plex, perhaps also the bowl, the phi- 
losopher, the distant stars, pre-history 
and the eternal fish whose mere tran- 
sitory hypostasis appears now in the 
bowl. 

Of all the philosophies of art, ideal- 
ism has probably inspired more critical 
and aesthetic works, and more actual 
works of art, than any other. But the 
real philosophical gains of such great 
activity, since 1850 especially, and of 
such violent controversies and disagree- 
ments, are now disconcertingly small. 
Little has been added to the ideas of 
Plato, of Longinus or of Kant. Theories 
of the Good, the Beautiful and the True 
have made slight headway in the past 
two thousand years; theories of inspi- 
ration and genius have scarcely changed 
since Schelling; theories of will and of 
the super-man have remained very much 
the same since Schopenhauer and 
Nietzsche. Only the vocabulary of aes 
thetics has changed, ever inventing new 
words to designate the same abstract 
concepts while concrete art and taste 
have changed more than in any other 
period. General definitions have thus 
been very slightly modified while that 
which they defined progressed, from 
romanticism through realism and im- 
pressionism on to cubism and Surreal- 
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ism. Brémond, an irrational admirer of 
Valéry’s rational poetry, could agree 
about the nature of poetry with the 
surrealists who despised Valéry. A 
greater concern with the formal and 
technical details of different and par- 
ticular arts, of individual works of art 
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or of the techniques and development 
of carefully defined and selected genres, 
might have produced more novel and 
less ambiguous conclusions than all this 
discussion of the sociology, history, psy- 
chology, ethics and theology of art in 
general. 


Feeling 


INGEBORG KAYKO 


And as the loneliness enfolds me fast, 

snow falling makes a wall between the world 
and this thing, I. Now there is no more path, 
nor bridge, nor echo, and all message mute. 


Was there a garden Eden once, and man 
went forth and learned to suffer? Who is man? 
Snow falls. I do not know if there are trees. 
Snow is the near and farness all about. 


The snow is from primeval time, and will 
fall on forever, and has taken me 

into its namelessness. Flakes make a shroud, 
and there is peace, and whiteness, and no stir. 


Sonnet 


INGEBORG KAYKO 


The half of me you never will possess 

is neither man’s nor angel’s nor my own, 

a burden only and an unasked loan 

whereof the uses are not mine to guess. 

I only know that tempests flay and press 

that half withheld, and I have heard it groan 
as if within the universe alone 

it had looked all men’s terror in the face. 

It would not keep you warm, it would not rest 
and nestle in your hands or at your breast— 
oh do not ask I give it, lest it burn 

the lines of your own countenance from my mind, 
and make me leave your bed and house to find 
a place beyond remembrance and return! 
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